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All  right! 

Who  put  those  candles  on  the  Wrigley  Building? 


The  Wrigley  Building  crowned  by  giant 
pink  and  blue  candles. 

The  Picasso  sculpture  in  a  rainbow  of 
colors. 

Wonderful.  Terrible.  That’s  how  our 
readers  reacted  to  a  picture  story  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Magazine,  portraying 
black-and-white  Chicago  landmarks 
drenched  in  color. 

Readers  submitted  their  own  ideas  for 
adding  visual  interest  to  the  city.  Fanciful 


ideas  like  painting  a  large  stamp  on  the 
Post  Office  Building.  Practical  ideas  like 
brightly  painted  bus  stop  canopies.  We 
published  some  of  the  best  ideas  and  more 
keep  coming  in  with  every  mail. 

Editorial  features  that  capture  the  im¬ 
agination.  That’s  one  good  reason  why 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine  attracts 
more  readers,  advertisers — and  response 
— than  any  newspaper  magazine  in  Mid 
America. 


(EhicMO  OKihunt 


Are  we  in  danger  of  becoming 
the  rich  man's  paper? 


riiMisheil  evcnini;s  &  SiinJav.  RepresenleJ  nationally  by  Key  Market. 


Suddenly  we  find  ourselves  in  the  money. 

For  about  two  years  we've  suspected  a  cir¬ 
culation  shift  toward  richer  readers. 

Now  it's  official. 

The  latest  Sindlinger  report  says  this:  over 
half  our  households  make  S  10,000  to  550,000. 

This  calls  for  a  fresh  look  at  the  whole  Los 
Angeles  market. 


Because  now  the  Herald-Examiner  has  the 
power  to  deliver  a  huge  number  of  well-to-do 
readers. 

It's  just  one  more  way  we  help  advertisers 
get  more  money  for  their  money. 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner, 
where  the  money  is. 


BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  QUESTION 


Only  a  newspaper  committed  to  reporting  both  sides  of  a 
question  could  make  a  film  reporting  both  sides  of  itself. 

That’s  just  what  happened  when  we  set  out  to  make  a 
motion  picture  about  how  we  gather  news. 

We  found  that  not  all  of  our  best  readers  are  our  best 
friends. 

The  result  is  a  film  unusual  in  its  candor. 

I - 1 

I  Please  send  me  your  28-minute,  16mm  color  motion  picture,  "Both  Sides  of  the  Question!'  I  under- 
I  stand  the  only  cost  to  my  organization  will  be  for  return  postage. 

I  Name: - ^Title; - 

j  Organization: - Address: - — — 

I  City: - State: - Zip: - 

*  I  request  the  following  viewing  date - Alternate - 

PLEASE  MAIL  TO:  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT,  THE  DETROIT  NEWS, 

I  615  W.  LAFAYETTE  BLVD.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48231. 

j  THE  DETROIT  NEWS 

I  Largest  evening  newspaper  circulation  in  America 


In  reporting  our  efforts  to  gather  news  in  a  fair- 
minded  manner  .  .  .  from  assignment,  to  on-location 
reporting,  to  editing,  and  layout,  the  film  is  ideal  for  a 
general  audience.  And  it  may  also  interest  you,  since 
communicating  to  the  public  how  a  newspaper  gathers 
news  fairly  is  a  matter  that  affects  us  all. 
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JANUARY 

17-20 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Down¬ 
town  Holiday  Inn,  Providence,  R.  I. 

17- 29 — Annerican  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

19-21 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  Annual  Meeting. 

Sheraton- Boston  Hotel.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

21-23 — Kentucky  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn  Midtown.  Louisville. 

21-23 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Nashville. 

21-23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Seminar.  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

21-24 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston. 

21- 24 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Little  America,  Cheyenne. 

22- 23 — Texas  UPl  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Crest  Inn,  Austin. 

22-23 — Texas  Press  Association.  Hilton  Palacio  del  Rio,  San  Antonio. 

28-Feb.  4 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America  Midwinter  Confer¬ 
ence  &  Board  Meeting.  Palm  Springs  Spa  Hotel,  Palm  Springs,  California. 

31-Feb.  12 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors.  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

4-6 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  meeting,  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

4-6 — Pennsylvania  Society  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar.  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn,  Harrisburg. 

7-10 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Durham  Hotel,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

9-10 — Computer  Users  in  Graphic  Arts.  Howard  Johnson  Motor  Lodge, 
New  Orleans. 

11-13 — Alabama  Press  Association  Centennial  Anniversary  Convention. 

Parliament  House  Motor  Hotel,  Birmingham. 

11-13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 
14-26 — API  seminar  for  Sunday  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

18- 20 — Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

19- 20 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene,  Ore. 

19-20 — West  Texas  Press  Association.  Sul  Ross  College,  Alpine,  Texas. 

19-21 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

19- 21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  and  National 
Classified  Telephone  Supervisors  School,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20 —  Colorado  Associated  Press  Association.  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

20- 21 — ^Texas  Press  Association  Web  Offset  Seminar.  Holiday  Inn,  Brown- 
wood. 

21- 23 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

2 1-24— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Workshop  on  News¬ 
paper  Libraries,  University  of  Texas.  Austin. 

28-March  12 — API  Seminar  for  Sunday  and  Weekend  Newspaper  Editors. 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

MARCH 

4-9 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Paralsio-Marriott,  Acapulco, 
Mexico. 

7-9 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Western  Division,  Sheraton  Dallas, 
Dallas. 

7-9 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas. 

7-10 — INCFO-NPRA  Seminar  on  Compensation  Practices,  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

10- 13 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Haddon  Hall, 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

11- 13 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

13- 14 — Texas-New  Mexico  AP  Managing  Editors  Association.  Downtown 
Holiday  Inn,  El  Paso. 

14- 16 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers,  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
14-9 — Penney-Missouri  Workshop  for  Women's  Page  Editors,  Columbia, 

Mo. 

19-21 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 
25-27 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Workshop,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

APRIL 

13-16 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

19-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

23-24 — Ohio  UPl  Editors,  Atwood  Lake  Lodge,  Dellroy,  O. 

30-May  2  — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Advertising  Conference,  Deau¬ 
ville  Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 
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With  65%  more  circulation  daily. . .  94%  more  Sunday. . .  one 
\^hington  medium  leads  all  others.TheWhshington  Post. 


I  Attention 

I  JOURNALISM 
1  Professors 

{  and 

I  Students . . . 

1 

iDid  you  know  that  you  can  get 

special  student  circulation  rates  for 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  the 
I  weekly  news  magazine  of  the  news- 

I  paper  industry? 

Special  rate  for  entire  second 
semester,  only  $2.40  for  16  weekly 

I  issues,  mailed  in  bulk,  to  your 

classroom.  Keep  up-to-date  every 
week  on  news  and  events  in  the 
newspaper  business,  including 
E&P’s  marketplace  for  journalism 
job  opportunities,  up  to  six  pages 
of  classified  ads  a  week! 

TO  ORDER  YOUR 
CLASSROOM  COPIES  OF  E&P 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON: 

\ - 

\ 

I  Circulation  Dept. 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  Please  send  me _ copies  of  Editor  &  Publisher  each 

I  week  for  16  weeks  at  the  special  student  rate  of  $2.40  per 

I  semester.  Our  check  or  purchase  order  for  $ _ 

I  is  enclosed. 

I 

!  Professor's  name; _ 

I  Name  of  School: - 

I 

I  Address;^ _ _ _ _ 

I 

j  City _ State - Zip - 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

RESOLUTION — Joe  Creason,  Louisville  Courier-]  ournal 
columnist,  made  his  New  Year’s  resolution  in  print.  “This 
year  I’m  going  to  be  tolerant  of  those  who  may  disagree  with 
me.  After  all  they  have  a  right  to  their  ridiculous  opinions!” 

And  the  typo  of  the  year  as  selected  by  Detroit  News  col¬ 
umnist,  Charley  Manos.  was  the  announcement  in  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University  News  that  a  professor  of  art  would  dis¬ 
cuss  “Pornographic  Possibilities  With  a  Christmas  Theme” 
at  a  campus  center.  Charley  reported  that  a  correction  was 
made  to  read  “photographic  possibilities”  in  time  to  keep  at¬ 
tendance  at  normal  level. 

*  *  * 

SUPPOSE  YOU  ARE  AN  EDITOR  and  your  own  bouse 
catches  on  fire  at  press  time.  What  do  you  do?  The  front 
page  of  the  Rio  Grande  Sun  in  Espanola,  New  Mexico,  gave 
the  answer  with  a  two  column  head  on  page  one  (“Paper 
Comes  Before  Fire”)  in  relating  how  publisher  and  editor 
Robert  Trapp  was  so  busy  getting  out  the  paper  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  cover  the  story  when  his  own  house  caught  fire.  Mrs. 
Trapp  and  the  three  young  Trapps  were  unaware  that  a  fire 
had  broken  out  on  the  roof,  but  three  helpful  citizens  passing 
by  alerted  the  family  and  directed  water  from  garden  hoses 
onto  the  blaze  until  volunteer  firemen  arrived. 

*  *  * 

IF  YOU  SEE  OR  HEAR  NEWS.  .  .  .  CALL  ME  reads 
the  message  engraved  in  red  on  Greg  Andruskevich’s  business 
card.  He’s  photographer-reporter  for  the  Manchester  {N.H.) 
Union  Leader  in  Nashua  and  Merrimack.  The  rest  of  the 
card  carries  Greg’s  address,  zip  code,  and  telephone.  At  his 
retirement  party.  Gene  Whitney  lamented  that  the  government 
took  $620  of  the  $2.‘i00  the  Plain  Dealer  had  given  him  as 
an  attendance  prize  at  games  of  the  Cleveland  Browns  since 
1946. 

'  *  *  * 

ONLY  THE  SUN  COVERS  THE  JERSEY  SHORE 
BETTER  is  the  billboard  slogan  posted  by  the  new  daytime- 
only  radio  station  WHLW  in  Lakewood.  Now  the  editor  of 
the  Ocean  County  Sun  in  Toms  River  is  Paul  Sprock,  a  man 
who  knows  a  good  slogan  when  he  sees  one — especially  one 
displayed  on  30  billboards  and  paid  for  by  a  radio  station. 
Sprock  ran  a  photo  of  the  billboard  captioning  it  “UN¬ 
SOLICITED  COMPLIMENT”  and  telephoned  Barbara  Szold 
Sloan,  president  of  Wavemakers,  the  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  firm  using  the  billboards.  “You  can  look  for  a  slogan  for 
years  and  all  of  a  sudden  you  find  one  before  your  eyes.”  And 
for  free,  too. 

*  *  * 

HEADY  HEADS — In  the  New  York  Daily  News:  3  More 
Leave  West  Point  Over  Pot.  In  the  Oklahoma  Journal  (Okla¬ 
homa  City) :  Roaches  To  Have  Yule  Celebration.  The  latter 
head  meant  just  that.  Roach  being  a  family  name.  For  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Christmas  Eve  weather  story:  Crisp 
Kingle  Weather  Due. 

«  «  « 

FAIR  WARNING — George  Morgenstern,  gathering  in  some 
“dotty  doings  within  the  Dark  Tower  of  1970”  for  page  one 
of  the  Chicago  T ribune  included  the  warning  posted  in  English 
at  a  Leipzig  hotel:  “Do  not  enter  the  lift  backward,  and  only 
when  lit  up.”  A  notice  during  repairs  further  stated:  “While 
the  lift  is  being  fixed,  we  regret  you  will  be  unbearable.” 
George’s  round-up  also  relayed  a  Scranton  Tribune  report  that 
“Mrs.  Nixon  had  the  French  designer’s  midi  lengths  shortened 
to  just  below  Washington. 

*  *  * 

SHORTEST  HEAD  OF  THE  YEAR  surely  came  from  the 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star  which  merely  headed  the  AP  story 
about  the  movie  with  the  title  “X”  being  rated  GP,  thusly: 
“X” 
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Portland’s  two  “city”  dailies 
are  Oregon  newspapers. 
They  reach  8  out  of  10  in 
the  989,000  metro  market  — 
and  deliver  more  than  half 
the  state  market  in  the 
bargain! 

It  figures  out  as  a  62% 
ADI  reach  — against  23%  for 
the  top  channel  and  40% 
for  the  top  magazine. 

Oregon.  It’s  our  kind 
of  town. 


PORTLAND  IS 


MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS 


EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 


Portland.  Oregon  97201,  Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers,  Inc..  (Metro  Suburbia)  In  Seattle  by  G.  A.  Wellington. 
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Nixon  ^8  conference 

Wlien  President  Nixon  signed  off  liis  latest  televised  news  ronfer- 
ence  with  four  network  reporters  he  offered  a  repeat  performance 
six  months  from  then.  He  realized  undoubtedly  that  the  public  would 
not  go  for  another  jterformance  of  that  type  in  less  time.  Six  months 
gives  the  average  person  time  to  forget  what  the  last  one  was  like. 

Disregarding  the  news  value  of  anything  the  President  said  at  that 
time,  the  camera  work  was  so  cut  and  dried  and  the  questioning  in 
such  a  pattern  that  the  viewer  l)egan  to  ask  himself  how  far  and  in 
what  detail  the  stage  management  was  pre-arranged.  It  was  obvious 
the  networks  had  agreed  to  a  jiattern  to  avoid  any  one  rejiorter  from 
grabbing  too  much  time,  whether  or  not  the  President  or  his  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  a  partv  to  the  ))lot.  The  four  reporters  did  not  follow 
a  regular  order  of  questions  but  they  might  just  as  well  have  done 
so.  .According  to  our  count,  two  reporters  had  eight  (piestions  and 
two  had  seven:  with  only  one  exception  each  rejxirtcr  was  allowed 
two  follow-up  questions  to  an  earlier  quei^;  Eric  Sevareid  twice  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  in  a  question  but  was  nudged  out  by  an  ignoring 
camera  crew  as  if  it  wasn’t  his  tinn:  each  reporter  was  on  camera 
while  he  asketl  the  question  and  then  was  on  again  for  a  brief  mo¬ 
ment  while  the  President  was  answering. 

It  wa.s  done  adroitly  but  a  little  too  slick  for  anyone  who  watches 
closely.  It  was  a  well-managed  conference. 

Writing  alK)ut  the  President’s  news  conferences  in  general,  William 
H.  Lawrence  in  the  Xcu'  York  Times  made  this  observation:  “Many 
rejx>rtei's  apparently  lack  the  ability  to  ask  a  direct  question.  Some 
feel  the  need  for  a  long  jireface  not  necessarily  of  facts  but  often 
including  the  re|X)rter’s  opinion  before  he  gets  around  to  jxising  the 
que^stion  itself.  I  have  felt  not  infrequently  that  any  President  might 
res|x)nd  l)y  asking  a  long-winded  questioner  whether  he  wantetl  an 
answer  to  his  opinion  or  to  his  question.’’ 

The  transcript  of  the  last  conference  is  Exhibit  .A. 

Bill  Buckley’s  suit 

.Several  television  broadcasters  and  commentators  have  scoffed  at 
the  suit  brought  by  William  E.  Buckley,  ]r.,  against  the  union  of 
broadcast  employes  known  as  .AFTR.A  (.American  Federation  of  Tele¬ 
vision  and  Radio  .Artists).  They  ought  to  take  another  look.  He  has  a 
]x>int. 
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Mr.  Buckley  contends  that  his  enforced  membership  in  AFTRA 
under  union  contract  with  the  networks  re|>resents  an  unreasonable 
restraint  on  his  constitutional  right  of  free  speech.  He  tried  to  re¬ 
sign  from  the  union,  he  says,  and  was  told  that  his  program  could 
not  Ixi  broadcast  and  union  members  could  not  appear  with  him  on 
any  program  if  he  failed  to  remain  a  member  in  grxxl  standing. 

We  wonder  how  many  other  memlxirs  of  AFTR.A  have  considered 
that  it  is  only  their  union  card  that  permits  them  to  express  their 
opinions  over  the  air. 
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letters 


THE  SYSTEM 

Reporters  and  editors,  whatever  their 
pecadillos,  make  poor  marionettes.  If 
they  dance  to  the  publisher’s  tune,  it  is 
not  with  heart.  They  are  independent 
spirits  who  cherish  only  occasional  re¬ 
bellion  because  they  cannot  afford  mutiny. 
Mutiny,  plainly,  is  too  costly  even  for 
heroes. 

No.  this  is  no  gaggle  of  lackies.  It  is 
simply  that  they  show  a  laudable  ambi¬ 
tion  to  move  up — to  say  nothing  of  a 
strong,  unmixed  aversion  to  unemploy¬ 
ment.  In  the  end,  truth,  real  or  fancied, 
is  still  the  owner’s  truth  and  bears  bis 
imprimatur  not  as  truth-seeker  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  but  as  merchandiser  of  readers  to 
advertisers,  a  noble  calling  made  more 
noble  by  20  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

If  you  insist  that  the  American  press 
is  as  good  as  a  necessarily  fallible  in¬ 
strument  is  likely  to  become,  I  (and  my 
eccentric  colleagues  in  the  academies) 
will  probably  agree.  But  it  must  be  plain 
that  some  of  its  more  serious  defects  spring 
from  the  lock-stock-and  barrel  principle 
of  ownership  and  display  themselves  on 
editorial  pages — though  other  sections  are 
more  than  occasionally  suspect — where 
daily  the  disciples  of  Light  weigh  the 
warts  and  blemishes  reported  in  the  news 
columns,  but  seldom  bother  to  add  them 
up  because  the  sum  might  impugn  the 
market  system. 

This  arbitrary  evasion  may  be  crucial 
because  the  source  of  our  troubles  may 
be  less  the  abuse  of  public  power — the 
editorialist’s  main  stock  in  trade — than 
the  abuses  of  private  power  for  which 
management  is  usually  a  patriotic  and 
stalwart  apologist. 

Most  editorialists  and  network  com¬ 
mentators  are  free  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
almost  every  aspect  of  society  from  cor¬ 
porate  fraud  to  civic  corruption,  even  Re¬ 
publican  presidents  and  astronauts.  But 
this  freedom  does  not  extend  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  itself.  Mark  Twain,  an  astute  journey¬ 
man  who  knew  a  sidebar  from  a  side¬ 
wheeler,  wrapped  it  up:  “There  are  three 
unspeakably  precious  things:  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  conscience,  and  the 
prudence  never  to  practice  either.’’ 

It  is  this  Kafkaesque  silence  about  the 
system  itself,  the  way  goods  are  made 
and  sold  for  profit,  that  makes  the  free 
press  boast  something  less  than  fully  be¬ 
lievable,  and  explains  why  the  American 
press  is  less  free  than  some  western 
European  models.  It  is  plain  enough  to 
many  Europeans  (and  some  Americans) 
that  in  this  country  both  individual  and 
government  exist  for  the  system. 

The  press  which  fancies  itself  a  Pyg¬ 
malion  has  helped  to  fashion  a  consumer 
alienated  from  himself,  and  now  from 
his  children,  living  precariously  on  the 
borders  of  nothingness,  hemmed  in  by 
managers,  by  rules  he  doesn’t  understand 
and  had  no  part  in  making,  all  the  while 
intoning  a  Te  Deum  to  The  American 
Way  of  Life. 

Public  ownership  of  the  media — ad¬ 
mittedly,  a  nice  can  of  worms — can  be 
debated  openly  in  Canada.  But  here,  as 
Richard  Heilbroner  observes,  tbe  whole 


thrust  of  propaganda  is  to  convince  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  there  is  no  genuine  alternative 
to  the  system.  The  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  including  certainly  most  newsmen, 
has  been  persuaded  that  to  reject  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  reject  freedom.  If  America  is 
a  gigantic  pinball  machine  that  pays  off 
handsomely  to  those  who  have  learned  to 
tilt  it  properly,  most  of  them  ask  nothing 
more  than  a  chance  to  join  the  game. 

If  the  press  is  to  be  useful  in  society 
(as  distinguished  from  entertaining  and 
important,  but  not  very)  that  is  to  say, 
if  it  is  to  live  up  to  its  lofty  pretensions, 
sooner  or  later,  we  shall  have  to  move  not 
toward  control  by  government — the  ulti¬ 
mate  folly — but  toward  news  and  editorial 
control  by  staff,  if  only  out  of  a  desperate 
optimism.  The  press  is  too  important  to 
be  left  entirely  to  entrepreneurs,  even  to 
the  personable  heirs  of  remarkable  men. 
If  we  fail  as  journalists,  we  fail;  every 
act  of  human  liberation  involves  some 
risks. 

Staff  control,  more  and  more  common 
in  Europe  (and,  indeed,  not  unknown  bere 
within  limits)  would  enhance  the  stature 
of  newsmen  who  practice  an  art,  a  craft,  a 
skill  or  a  profession,  no  one  is  quite  sure 
what.  They  might,  mirabile  dicta,  lay 
claim  to  professionalism  if  they  could  say 
“We  decided  not  to  run  that  story  be¬ 
cause  .  .  .”  instead  of,  alas,  “Look,  we 
just  work  here.” 

There  is,  after  all,  a  distinction  between 
democracy  and  oligarchy,  although  cur¬ 
rent  rhetoric  would  persuade  us  other¬ 
wise.  With  all  its  defects,  democracy 
breaks  down  barriers  of  class  and  privi¬ 
lege  and  releases  the  human  spirit  to  find 
its  own  level  of  responsibility.  An  editor 
in  a  democratic  editorial  community  might 
be  able  to  make  important  decisions  based 
on  his  own  judgment  as  a  professional 
without  a  weather  eye  cocked  on  the  oli¬ 
garchs  up  front.  And,  by  some  glorious 
chance,  staff  hegemony  might  make  news¬ 
papers  more  profitable  simply  because 
they  would  be  better  newspapers. 

This  is  not  to  argue  that  editorial 
pluralism  or  participatory  democracy  in 
the  newsroom  is  the  final,  redeeming 
apocalypse.  The  human  animal,  appar¬ 
ently,  is  not  destined  to  be  a  howling  suc¬ 
cess  no  matter  which  way  the  magnificent 
bugger  jumps.  Every  system  for  exer¬ 
cising  power  appears  doomed  by  excess  of 
its  basic  principle. 

If  the  staff  brand  of  editorial  one- 
upmanship  (pushed  courageously  over  here 
by  Prof.  Bryce  Rucker  at  Southern  Il¬ 
linois)  is  preferable,  it  is  only  that:  pref¬ 
erable.  With  all  its  inevitable  slack  and 
contentiousness,  it  contains  fewer  possi¬ 
bilities  for  greed  and  malevolence  than  a 
system  in  which  one  man  (or  a  few  men) 
drunk  or  sober  can  con  a  community  into 
blessing  those  public  conditions  that  sus¬ 
tain  his  private  affluence  and  power. 

Journalism  will  not  ascend  to  Heaven  by 
exorcising  the  Devil — the  money-changers 
— but  there  are  certain  intermediate  places 
of  varying  temperatures,  possibly  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  immediate  imagination, 
between  here  and  Heaven.  What  we 
might  become  only  convicts  us  of  what 
we  are — which,  I  suppose,  is  the  human 
condition  generally. 

In  any  case,  there  is  no  need  as  yet  to 
call  out  the  militia. 

The  establishment — no  pushover  that 


one — is  not  likely  to  turn  the  house  over 
to  the  girls.  These  vestals  may  have  their 
say  on  Le  Figaro  and  Le  Monde,  but  they 
hardly  figure  to  muster  beaucoup  clout  in 
Indianapolis.  Even,  to  update  the  figure, 
in  the  buff. 

It  is  rather  pointless  to  become  disen¬ 
chanted  with  the  Devil — who  appears  to 
enjoy  tenure.  I  am  merely  restive  with 
the  ordinary  men  who  publish  newspapers. 
But  that  is  precisely  the  trouble.  News¬ 
papers  are  no  ordinary  business. 

JOHN  BARRON 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

(The  writer,  a  former  Air  Force  public 
information  staff  officer  and  news  paper- 
man  in  the  Eastern  U.S.,  is  head  of  the 
journalism  department  at  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity.) 


FREE  ADS  IN  WEEKLIES 

I  was  interested  in  your  editorial 
(December  5)  entitled  “Free  job-wanted 
ads.” 

As  it  happens,  Detroit  Area  Weekly 
Newspapers  (DAWN)  began  just  such  a 
campaign  for  three  weeks,  December  2, 
9  and  16.  The  ads  ran  in  all  15  DAWN 
newspapers  in  Wayne,  Oakland  and 
Macomb  counties  reaching  an  estimated 
one  million  readers  each  week. 

We  called  our  program  “Job-ortunity” 
— feeling  that  free  want  ads  gave  the  un¬ 
employed  an  opportunity  to  get  back  into 
the  job  market. 

Ben  Nathanson 

Detroit,  Mich. 

(The  writer  is  president  of  Detroit  Area 
W eekly  Newspapers.) 


Short  Takes 

Beached  in  New  York,  young  Cox’s 
mother  would  only  say,  “Ed  and  Tricie 
have  been  very  good  friends.” — Philcv- 
delphia  Inquirer. 

*  ♦  * 

Our  own  dear  mother  lived  to  be  8. 
There  were  11  children  in  our  family. — 
Illinois  State  Journal,  Springfield. 

*  *  * 

The  sock  market,  in  its  18th  month 
of  decline,  hammered  down  the  Dow 
Jones  average  of  30  industrial  stocks. — 
Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun. 

*  *  Jtf 

Another  important  appointment  was 
the  naming  of  M  A  D  as  senior 
vying  for  the  title  of  Sow  Queen. — Po- 
cono  Record,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

My  mother  is  80  and  eats  a  good 
breakfast  of  oatmeal,  an  egg,  coffee, 
toast  and  juice.  Then  she  lies  down  for 
30  minutes  to  help  her  foot  digest. — 
Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press. 

^  ^ 

Some  of  the  stolen  goods  were  found 
in  a  Wynnewood  resident. — Wynnewood 
(Okla.)  Gazette. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  amusing  typograph¬ 
ical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and  re¬ 
printed  here.) 
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Today  The  Associated  Press  announces  a  no-spaceband  stock  market  tape  service 
for  hot  metal  newspapers. 

It  is  another  important  FIRST  from  AP,  THE  membership  news  cooperative  with 
the  concern  for  production  managers  and  an  eye  on  publishers’  backshop  costs. 

Our  AP  Research  and  Development  team  has  made  a  technical  breakthrough  with 
production  of  THE  JUSTIFIED  NO-BAND  TAPE,  which  will: 

FREE  your  computers  from  conversion  duties 

REDUCE  your  typesetting  time 

CUT  your  backshop  costs 

Our  no-spaceband  tape  permits  AP  member  papers  to  go  directly  to  the  linecasters 
...  immediately ...  no  computer  conversion  to  strip  out  spacebands...no  delays. 

Only  AP  offers  the  options  of  regular  spaceband  tape  or  the  new  no-spaceband 
tape.  And  BOTH  permit  high-speed  composition  of  stock  tables  in  two-thirds  of  a 
column,  one  column,  or  one  and  one-third  columns  at  speeds  up  to  2,000  words 
a  minute. 
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RICHES  IN  ATLANTA  MAKES  THE  TEST 

Newspaper  ads  sell  better 
than  radio-tv,  and  cost  less 


Newspapers,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  in  Atlanta  met  head-on  in 
a  test  of  their  relative  advertis¬ 
ing:  effectiveness,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  influenced  more  sales  at 
less  cost  than  both  broadcast 
media  combined,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

The  test  showed  newspapers 
deliver  more  than  three  times 
the  efficiency  per  advrtising 
dollar. 

Participants  in  the  test  were 
Atlanta  Newspapers  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
and  Cox  Broadcasting  Corp., 
owners  of  WSB-TV  and  WSB- 
Radio. 

The  test  involved  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  advertising  response 
for  10  items  advertised  by 
Rich’s,  Atlanta’s  largest  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

ANI  and  Cox  each  participated 
with  Rich’s  in  the  design  of  the 
project.  Rich’s  employed  the  in¬ 
terviewing  service  and  tabu¬ 
lated  the  findings  from  the 
study. 

Items  included  in  the  test 
were  mattresses,  carpeting,  dra¬ 
peries,  vacuum  sweeper,  color 
television,  handbags,  girdles, 
women’s  shoes,  men’s  shirts  and 
pant  suits. 

Advertising  influences  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  study  were  custom¬ 


er  statements  that  they  had  got¬ 
ten  the  idea  to  purchase  the 
item,  or  that  they  had  learned 
the  item  purchased  was  on  spe¬ 
cial,  as  a  result  of  newspaper 
ads  or  broadcast  commercials. 

Based  on  the  findings  from 
2,176  interviews  with  Rich’s 
customers  in  the  departments 
which  sold  the  advertised  items, 
the  Journal  and  Constitution 
claims: 

Far  ahead 

The  $16,910  spent  by  Rich’s  to 
advertise  the  test  items  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  the  Sunday 
Journal  and  Constitution  pro¬ 
duced  71%  of  the  advertising 
influences  reported  by  shoppers 
who  attributed  their  purchase 
decisions  to  advertising. 

The  $27,158  spent  by  Rich’s 
in  broadcast  media  produced 
33%  of  these  influences. 

Another  9%  of  the  advertising 
influences  were  attributed  to 
Rich’s  mail  circulars. 

When  overlapping  answers 
were  eliminated,  the  score 
stood:  61%  newspapers  versus 
23%  broadcast. 

A  comparison  between  news¬ 
papers  and  television  which  to¬ 
gether  accounted  for  90%  of  all 
advertising  influences,  showed 
62%  attributed  exclusively  to 


newspapers;  19%  exclusively  to 
tv,  and  9^c  to  both. 

Newspapers  and  radio  togeth¬ 
er  accounted  for  77%  of  all  ad¬ 
vertising  influences.  Of  these, 
68%  were  attributed  exclusively 
to  newspapers;  6%  exclusively 
to  radio  and  3%  to  both. 

The  test  newspaper  ads  to¬ 
taled  1,989  inches,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  11.6  full  pages.  They  ran 
Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
September  20-22,  just  prior  to 
Rich’s  annual  Harvest  Sale.  On 
the  same  three  days,  the  store 
ran  438  30  second  spot  commer¬ 
cials — 177  on  five  television  sta¬ 
tions  and  261  on  five  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  This  worked  out  to  more 
than  eight  commercials  for  ev¬ 
ery  hour  of  broadcast  time  (6 
a.m.  to  11  p.m.). 

The  ANI  analysis  further 
showed  that  newspapers  outper¬ 
formed  broadcast  media  in  in¬ 
fluencing  the  purchase  decisions 
of  all  types  of  customers.  Over¬ 
all,  55  %  of  the  shoppers  (some 
of  whom  named  more  than  one 
medium)  reported  that  their 
purchase  decisions  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  advertising. 

Among  women,  newspapers 
were  credited  with  72%  of  the 
influences  as  compared  to  27% 
for  tv  and  8%  for  radio ;  for  men 
the  figures  were:  newspapers, 
65%  tv,  27%,  and  radio,  8%. 


Retailer  sees  rapid 
change  in  ad  peaks 


The  popularity  of  Sunday 
store  openings  will  have  a  major 
effect  on  the  way  retailers  pro¬ 
mote  and  advertise  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  according  to  Lester  Mar¬ 
cus,  vicepresident-sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  general  manager  of  the 
J.  L.  Brandeis  store  in  Omaha. 

“Marketing  procedures  for 
Sunday  are  changing  rapidly  to 
keep  pace  with  the  new  think¬ 
ing,”  Marcus  said  at  a  session 
on  “The  Dilemma  of  Sunday 
Selling”  during  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association’s 
annual  convention  in  New  York 
this  week. 


Retailers,  he  said,  are  testing 
to  determine  how  best  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  Sunday  store  hours  and 
the  new  shopping  concepts. 
“Peak  advertising,  such  as 
Sunday/Monday;  Wednesday/ 
Thursday ;  and  Friday/Satur¬ 
day  is  certain  to  be  affected,”  he 
predicted. 

3-day  sales 

Noting  that  the  traditional 
department  stores  have  bulked 
their  advertising  in  the  Sunday 
newspapers  geared  to  Monday 
selling,  he  said  he  expects  to  see 
“more  and  more  three-day  sales 


promoting  Friday-Saturday- 
Sunday  as  the  sales  period.” 

Marcus  said  it  will  prove  in¬ 
teresting  to  watch  the  effect  of 
the  three-day  weekend,  created 
by  making  permanent  Monday 
holidays  of  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day,  Memorial  Day,  Veterans 
Day,  Columbus  Day,  and  Labor 
Day.  “Many  marketing  experts 
and  sales  promoters  view  these 
five  long  weekends  as  a  golden 
opportunity  for  peak  retail  pro¬ 
motions,”  he  said. 

The  use  of  7-column  ads  on 
Sunday  plus  a  full  column  for 
announcement  that  the  stores 
are  open  and  that  the  merchan¬ 
dise  advertised  is  on  sale  is  an¬ 
other  change  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  which  Marcus  has  ob¬ 
served  as  a  result  of  Sunday 
openings. 

“It  is  essential  that  Sunday 
openings  and  hours  be  plugged, 


EtP 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

Newspapers  also  showed  their 
ability  to  influence  young  peo¬ 
ple.  Among  respondents  under 
35  years  old,  newspapers  were 
credited  with  64%  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  influences  as  compared  to 
30%  for  tv  and  11%  for  radio. 

As  a  result,  ANI  reported: 
Newspapers  which  received  38% 
of  the  total  budget  for  the  test 
campaign  developed  71%  of  the 
advertising  influence.  By  com¬ 
parison,  tv  received  49%  of  the 
budget  but  produced  28%  of  the 
advertising  influence  and  radio 
accounted  for  12%  of  the  budget 
and  9%  of  the  advertising  influ¬ 
ence. 

The  budgetary  costs  mea¬ 
sured  were  for  newspaper  space 
and  broadcast  time;  they  did 
not  include  production  of  either 
the  newspaper  ads  or  the  broad¬ 
cast  commercials. 

Three  out  of  four  shoppers 
interviewed  (74%)  recalled  hav¬ 
ing  seen  or  heard  advertising 
messages  for  the  test  items.  Of 
these,  about  eight  out  of  ten 
(79%)  recalled  newspaper  ads; 
53%  recalled  broadcast  commer¬ 
cials  and  24%,  mail  circulars. 

Recall  scorer 

Together,  96%  of  all  who  re¬ 
ported  having  recalled  the  test 
newspapers,  broadcast  or  both. 
Of  these,  4.3%  recalled  only  the 
newspaper  ads;  17%,  only  the 
advertising,  mentioned  either 
broadcast  and  36%  mentioned 
both. 

Newspaper  ads,  television 
commercials  or  both  were  re¬ 
called  by  93%  of  all  those  who 
said  they  had  been  exposed  to 
{Continued  on  page  16) 


promoted,  repeated  consistently 
and  constantly,”  he  said.  He 
said  his  own  store  also  uses  ra¬ 
dio  every  Saturday  afternoon 
and  Sunday  morning.  Drop-ins, 
reverse  ribbons,  ears,  etc.  are 
used  on  all  newspaper  ads 
Thursday  through  Sunday. 

Marcus  said  it  was  “especial¬ 
ly  necessary”  to  exploit  Sunday 
shopping  because  impulse  shop¬ 
ping  reached  “an  all-time  high.” 
He  attributed  this  factor  to  the 
presence  of  the  entire  family 
being  in  the  store.  He  said  al¬ 
most  every  classification  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  involved,  particular¬ 
ly  the  big-ticket  items — air 
conditioners,  major  appliances, 
furs,  and  housewares. 

Bigger  Saturday 

Another  consequence  of  Sun¬ 
day  openings,  Marcus  said,  will 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

INAE  highlights.  Co-operative  advertising  workshops  will  be 
offered  to  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  The  w'ork- 
shops,  limited  to  25  participants  at  each  session,  will  train 
newspai)er  salesmen  for  the  job  of  co-op  specialists  who  will 
lie  able  to  instruct  the  staff  and  set  up  the  mechanics  for  their 
own  local  co-op  action  plan.  Workshops  will  be  conducted  by 
Bill  Solch  and  Jerry  Tills  of  BoA.  Solch  said  the  training 
“should  bring  almost  immediate  results.”  The  Bureau,  which 
estimates  co-op  spending  at  $2  billion,  feels  it  could  be  a  $4 
billion  business  if  the  unspent  dollars  that  vendors  offer  were 
matched  and  used  by  retailers. 

*  Df  * 

Winners  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute’s  merchandising 
support  contest  in  conjunction  with  its  auto  tour  ad  campaign 
in  1970  were  announced  by  Raymond  R.  Wright,  director  of  the 
marketing  division,  as  follows:  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleve¬ 
land  Presn,  Denver  Post,  Milwaukee  Journal-Sentinel,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner-Tennessean,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune, 
St.  Paul  Post-Dispatch,  Chicago  T rilmne.  New  York  News,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  Dat'enport  (Iowa)  Times-Democrat,  Moline 
(Ill.)  Dispatch  and  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  .Argus,  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Journal  and  Times-Union,  Jersey  City  (N.J.)  Journal,  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle  and  Beacon,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  Knox- 
%'ille  (Tenn.)  Jourtial  and  News-Sentinel,  Savannah  (Ga.)  New.s- 
Press,  and  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette. 

*  4:  » 

Lee  B.  Templeton,  senior  vicepresident,  proudly  announced 
fluring  the  Bureau  portion  of  the  convention  the  hiring  of  E. 
Lawrence  Goodman  as  vicepresident  for  department  store  sales. 
Goodman  i-ecently  left  E.  J.  Kor\'ette’s  where  he  had  been  vice- 
president  In  charge  of  sales  promotion  and  public  relations  since 
February  1968.  Goodman  said  he  was  anxious  to  get  started 
because  newspai)ers  had  a  “great  story”  to  tell  retailers.  “I 
know  it  is  the  kind  they  love  to  hear  because  it  is  alxiut  results,” 
he  said.  (Goodman  is  the  past  chairman  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants’  Association’s  sales  promotion  division). 

*  *  * 

Charles  E.  Treat,  vicepresident  and  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  pulled  off  a 
progj-am  suri)rise  when  he  brought  Norman  K.  Mathieson  of 
Arrow  Shirts  to  the  podium  to  have  him  underscore  the  im- 
poidance  of  a  co-operativ'e  advertising  program.  Mathieson  said 
co-op  was  “absolutely  vital  to  continued  growth”  of  his  company. 
He  said  a  large  amount  of  the  funds  allocated  for  co-op  are 
wasted  because  newspaper  ad  salesmen  do  not  give  retailers  the 
proper  direction  on  how  to  spend  it,  or  elce  the  money  is  not 
used  at  all  because  the  retailer  does  not  know  how.  He  urged 
newspapers  to  work  more  closely  with  .Arrow’s  field  salesmen. 
“Receive  them  kindly,  they  need  help,”  he  said.  As  one  example 
of  where  cooperation  pays  off,  he  mentioned  that  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald  was  successful  in  selling  many  Arrow’  outlets  in 
their  area  on  a  full-page  listing  ad  which  cost  each  participant 
$23.  He  said  Arrow’  offers  to  pay  60%  of  the  black-and-white 
(Advertising  Checking  Bureau)  rate  and  100%  of  the  color  pre¬ 
mium.  In  1970,  Mathieson  said  Arrow’  retailers  placed  370  million 
lines  of  black-and-white  ads  and  8  million  lines  ROP  with  three 
colors.  “Many  of  the  retailers  had  money  left  over  for  color,  but 
it  never  w’as  used,”  he  said.  In  a  30-market  test  last  year,  he 
said  Arrow’  sales  soared  37%  follow’ing  extensive  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Co-op  specialists  are  necessary,  w’as  the  advice  from  Chuck 
Treat.  Presumably  referring  to  his  own  newspaper  which  has  had 
a  co-op  coordinator  for  awhile.  Treat  said  the  salesmen  had  sold 
$3,250„000  of  new’  busdness  in  1970.  Where  do  you  find  a  good 
co-op  man?  Treat  suggested  that  the  newspapers  trj’  to  recruit  an 
individual  w’ho  has  had  experience  as  either  a  retailer  or  manu¬ 
facturer.  Recruiting  at  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  is  not  limited 
to  journalism  schools  anymore.  Rather,  Treat  said,  the  marketing 
schools  at  universities  are  an  excellent  source  of  new’  talent. 
Newspaper  staffers  conduct  classes  there. 


A  major  expansion  of  the  research  available  for  the  centralized 
data  biink  lieing  dev’eloped  for  the  new’spaper  business  w’as  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  The  new’  data  consists  of 
audience  statistics  for  150  daily  newspapers  in  63  markets.  It  is 
being  made  available  by  tw’o  research  companies,  W.  R.  Simmons 
and  Associates  Research,  Inc.  and  The  Pulse,  Inc.  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  newspapers  involved.  In  addition,  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  has  approved  a  Bureau  of  Advertising  plan 
to  estimate  audience  data  for  small  newspapers  which  do  not 
have  original  readership  studies  available.  This  opens  up  a  way 
to  prortde  data  for  an  additional  500  newspapers.  These  w’ould 
be  papers  in  small,  non-competitive  markets.  Estimates  will  be 
based  on  circulation  and  1970  Census  figui’es,  and  will  use  pro¬ 
jections  from  national  studies  of  smaller  markets. 

if  Hf  * 

Jerry  Adler,  vicepresident  and  director  of  marketing  and  sales. 
Barton  Brands  Inc.,  whose  1971  fiscal  year  ad  budget,  w’hich  will 
end  June  30,  allocates  69%  or  almost  $2.5  million  in  140  new’s- 
papers,  said  he  is  asking  for  another  $1  million  plus  next  year 
with  substantially  more  newspapers  involved.  Looking  ahead  to 
1975,  Adler  estimated  the  newspaper  investment  could  grow’  to 
more  than  $5  million.  In  1970,  a  year  in  which  the  alcoholic 
bev’erage  Industry  was  flat,  and  grew  only  1%,  Barton’s  three 
brands  registered  an  average  growth  of  38%,  Adler  reported. 
Canadian  Mist  sales  alone,  he  said,  topped  800,000  cases,  con¬ 
tinuing  it  as  the  fastest  grow’ing  major  brand  in  the  industry. 
Adler  requested  in  i-eturn  from  newspapers  better  readership 
reports;  rates  adjusted  according  to  page  readership  positions; 
and  a  central  buying  office. 


Retail  ad  peaks 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


be  a  “bigger  day  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising”  on  Saturday  in  news¬ 
papers. 

“Prior  to  Sunday  openings, 
the  Saturday  issue  of  almost 
every  metropolitan  new’spaper 
W’as  the  thinnest  and  skimpiest 
issue  of  the  w’eek,”  he  said. 
“Sunday  is  changing  that,  with 
aggressive  merchants  using  the 
papers  to  plug  two  and  three 
spans:  Saturday-Sunday-Mon- 

day  selling,  taking  advantage  of 
the  thin  newspaper  to  highlight 
their  offerings.” 

He  noted  that  in  some  cities, 
the  Sunday  edition  is  called  the 
“w’eekend  edition”  and  is  avail¬ 
able  early  Saturday. 

“Newspaper  publishers  tell  us 
that  Saturday  and  Sunday 
issues  are  read  more  than  the 
other  days  of  the  week  because 
more  of  the  readers  are  at  home 
— and  the  results  are  very  im¬ 
portant.  Teenagers  read  news¬ 
papers  more  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  than  any  other  day  of 
the  week.” 

Marcus  said  one  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  effects  of  Sunday  selling  is 
that  it  does  “dull  the  impact  of 
Sunday  for  Monday  advertising. 

• 

Selling  CATV  rights 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  has  announced 
plans  to  sell  its  cable-tv  fran¬ 
chises  in  New’port  Beach  and 
Seal  Beach,  Calif,  to  Tele- 
Prompter  Corp. 


Thomas  retires; 
Copley  appoints 
3  to  editorships 

Edward  L.  Thomas  resigned 
January  11  as  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  Union.  He  cited  poor 
health  as  the  reason  for  ending 
his  30-year  career. 

Gene  Gregston,  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Evening  Tribune, 
was  named  by  James  S.  Copley, 
publisher  of  the  two  new’spa- 
pers,  to  succeed  Thomas.  Fred 
Kinne,  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Union,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  editorship  of  the 
Evening  Tribune. 

At  the  same  time,  Copley 
named  Edw’ard  Nichols  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Union,  a  new’ly  created  positon. 

Thomas,  who  entered  the 
newspaper  field  in  1940  follow’¬ 
ing  his  graduation  from  San 
Diego  State  College,  served  as 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  Union 
since  September  1,  1968.  He 
first  joined  the  staff  in  1952  af¬ 
ter  12  years  with  United  Press. 

Gregston,  a  native  of  Oklaho¬ 
ma,  has  been  editor  of  the 
Evening  Tribune  since  August 
1,  w’hen  he  took  over  following 
the  retirement  of  Eugene  F. 
Williams.  He  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  afternoon  newspa¬ 
per’s  staff  for  13  years. 

Kinne  has  been  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  San  Diego  Union 
since  September  1,  1968.  He 
was  city  editor  of  the  Evening 
Tribune  from  1950  to  1959. 

Nichols  has  been  chief  edito¬ 
rial  writer  for  the  San  Diego 
Union  since  1965. 
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JUDGING  FROM  THEIR  SMILES,  Robert  Momsen,  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press;  Dean  Danielson,  director 
of  market  research,  Dayton  Hudson  Corp.;  and  C.  Richard  Splittorf, 
president,  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker,  Co.,  found  the  NRMA  news¬ 
paper  session  rewarding. 


LEFT  OUT  IN  THE  LOBBY  when  a  full  house  prevented  them  from 
getting  a  seat  in  the  NRMA  newspaper  session,  William  H.  Duggan, 
Scripps-Howard  retail  ad  division;  and  Jerry  Tilis,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  staff  passed  the  time  chatting  with  each  other,  mainly 
about  cooperative  advertising  funds. 


TWO  DEPARTMENT  STORES  AND  A  NEWSPAPER  are  represented 
in  this  photo  of  Doug  Hahn,  advertising  director  for  B.  Altman  & 
Co.;  Richard  W.  Carpenter,  advertising  director,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin;  and  Herman  "Bud"  Bulling,  sales  promotion  director,  McCurdy 
&  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Newspaper  ad  executives 
make  it  their  Hhing* 


"AND  THIS  IS  HOW  WE  SEE  IT  .  .  ."  Al  Cortopassi,  ad  manager, 
Edison  Brothers  store,  St.  Louis,  gets  a  graphic  demonstration  from 
Steve  Sohmer,  creative  director  and  vicepresident.  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  during  an  INAE  session. 


UNABLE  TO  GET  INTO  the  NRMA  session  on  newspapers  because 
of  a  packed  house,  this  young  lass,  one  of  many  New  York  mer¬ 
chandising  students  who  attended  the  convention,  contented  herself 
with  a  copy  of  E&P  for  January  9  containing  articles  of  special 
interest  to  retailers. 
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More  facts,  less  in-fighting 
needed,  says  new  INAE  prexy 


William  H.  Scrivner,  the  new  managers  of  daily  newspapers  more  sophisticated  management 

president  of  the  International  was  failing  in  that  “there  are  data  for  better  decision  mak- 

Newspaper  Advertising  Execu-  many  important  and  basic  ques-  ing.”  He  said  there  will  be  more 

tives,  charted  a  new  course  for  tions  about  our  business  from  information  about  the  program 
the  organization  to  take  in  his  individual  members  that  we  ready  for  a  report  at  the  Sum- 
acceptance  speech  at  the  annual  can’t  answer  because  we  have  mer  meeting, 

meeting  January  9  at  the  Wal-  not  organized  our  accumulated 

dorf- Astoria  Hotel  in  New  knowledge  and  experience.”  enhance  image 

York.  Scrivner  announced  that  the  the  other  half  of  his  talk, 

Scrivner,  who  is  the  advertis-  INAE’s  executive  committee  Scrivner  suggested  some  gener¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Capital  and  Board  has  approved  the  al  avenues  that  he  hopes  will 
Times  and  Wiscojtsin  State  formation  of  a  committee  whose  “improve  our  performance  and 
Journal  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  first  duty  will  be  to  search  out  a  enhance  our  image  with  adver- 
proposed  a  program  to  “develop  “method  to  obtain  operational  tisers.” 

a  data  bank  or  oi)erational  ex-  data  in  considerable  detail  from  Scrivner  said  those  who  deliv- 
perience  to  help  individual  mem-  all  members.”  e,.  the  most  damaging  blow  to 

bers  develop  new  and  significant  This  data,  Scrivner  said,  the  newspaper  business  image 
management  guidelines  not  now  “would  be  treated  and  expand-  a,.e  the  advertising  directors, 
available.”  ed,  then  sorted  into  homogene-  salesmen  and  representatives 

Secondly,  Scrivner  suggested  ous  smaller  groups  and  pub-  ^yho  spend  all  their  “time  and 
a  program  for  improving  the  lished  in  coded  forni  to  preserve  substance”  trying  to  sell  their 
reputation  of  advertising  direc-  identity.  By  pooling  our  ac-  paper  against  other  papers  or 
tors  and  the  newspaper  business  cumulated  experience  we  can  their  market  against  the  com- 
in  the  eyes  of  advertisers  and  develop  some  bona  fide  general!-  peting  market, 
advertising  agencies  by  selling  zations  about  our  business.  “This  great  preoccupation 

as  a  unified  group  rather  than  “With  this  in  hand  as  a  tool,  with  slicing  the  pie _ rather 

competitively  with  each  other,  we  can  answer  some  of  the  non  than  with  the  size  of  the  pie— 
.  .  un-answerable  questions.  This  hurts  us  two  ways:  by  virtue  oi 

failing  m  service  multi-dimensional  iri-  what  we  are  doing  (which  is  nol 

Noting  that  INAE  “exists  to  formation  would  permit  invest!-  good)  and,  more  importantly 
be  of  service  to  its  members,”  gation  of  ‘why’  questions  as  what  we  are  not  doing-namely 


William  H.  Scrivner 


INAE  RECEPTION— From  left.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al  Petersohn  of  the  ly  yo^r  own  market  news-  who  had  been  advertising  direc- 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bohnet  of  the  paper  story  and  (4.)  you  give  tor  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum.  the  other  newspaper  advertising  Call. 
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AND  AFTER  THAT  WE  PLAN  TO  .  .  Jim  Duranfe,  left,  retail 
manager,  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News,  and  James  G.  Norris,  right, 
retail  ad  manager,  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette,  getting 
some  tips  from  Lloyd  R.  Kranz,  ad  manager,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press,  following  an  INAE  session. 


AT  THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA  for  the  INAE  sales  conference:  from 
left — O.  M.  McCone,  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette;  Mrs.  Jean 
Roeder;  Richard  Heath,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  and  News  Press; 
Howard  Roeder,  Multi  Ad  Services,  Peoria;  and  Mary  Orth,  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette. 


INFORMAL  CHATS  WERE  HALF  THE  FUN  at  the  INAE  sales 
conference,  as  John  Dempsey,  ad  director,  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  and 
Times-Advertiser;  John  J.  Hursta,  ad  director,  OIney  (III.)  Mail;  and 
Terrance  Vogele,  retail  ad  manager,  Moline  (III.)  Dispatch,  will 
agree. 


Consumer  problems 
ring  bell  at  INAE 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


The  consumer  problem  occu-  principles  before  the  ads  are 
pied  top  spot  on  the  Interna-  published.  She  said  this  was  not 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  an  easy  task  because  Macy’s 
Executives  106th  sales  confer-  New  York  runs  between  150 
ence  last  weekend  at  the  Wal-  and  250  pages  in  an  average 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  week  in  newspapers.  These  ads 
City.  feature  from  750  to  1,000  items. 

Miles  W.  Kirkpatrick,  chair-  She  said  the  principles  fol- 
man  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com-  lowed  by  Macy’s  stipulate  that 
mission,  declared  that  while  the  ads  must  be  free  of  ques- 
“advertising  is  an  essential  and  tionable  content,  disparage- 


integral  part  of  our  competitive 
economy,”  too  much  of  it  tries 
to  “obscure  the  relevant  in¬ 
formation.” 

He  said  the  FTC  will  be  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  where 
there  is  “reason  to  believe  that 
advertising  goes  beyond  ques¬ 
tions  of  taste  and  involves  ma¬ 
terial  distortions,  exagger¬ 
ations,  and  misrepresentations.” 

He  took  special  note  of  the 
efforts  by  many  newspapers  to 
guard  against  fraudulent  and 
misleading  advertisements. 
“Such  steps,”  he  said,  “are  en¬ 
couraging,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  efforts  of  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers  will  be 
broad  or  deep  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  panacea.” 

He  mentioned  the  proposal 
for  self-regulation  made  by  Vic¬ 
tor  C.  Elting,  chairman  of  the 
American  Advertising  Feder¬ 
ation.  As  chairman  of  the  FTC, 
he  said  he  could  not  pass  on  the 
specific  merits  of  this  plan,  but 
remarked  that  he  applauded 
such  efforts  looking  to  reform.” 

“Obviously,  there  are  legal 
obstacles  that  must  receive 
careful  consideration,”  he 
stated.  “The  legality — and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  wisdom — of  permit¬ 
ting  a  non-government  body  to 
exercise  punitive  powers  raises 
very  serious  questions.” 


ment,  and  be  truthful  in  partic¬ 
ulars  as  well  as  general  impres¬ 
sion.  She  said  that  ads  which 
contain  one  truthful  statement 
and  one  false  claim  cannot  be 
used. 

Enforcement 

The  enforcement  procedure, 
she  explained,  is  a  direct  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  merchandise 
managers.  The  Advertising  De¬ 
partment  has  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  copy  is  in  no  way 
misleading.  The  Comparison 
Department  next  reviews  and 
checks  the  prices,  competitive 
claims,  and  other  offers  in  the 
ads  to  ascertain  that  they  are 
not  deceptive. 

Finally,  the  ads  are  examined 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  a 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


Consumer  protection 


The  subject  of  “Consumer 
Protection”  was  reviewed  by  a 
panel  of  which  Richard  M.  Car¬ 
penter,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
vice  president-marketing,  was 
chairman. 

Mrs.  G.  G.  M  i  c  h  e  1  s  o  n, 
vicepresident  for  consumer 
affairs  for  Macy’s  New  York, 
characterized  the  consumer 
movement  as  being  just  one 
phase  of  the  overall  job  of 
building  customer  loyalty  by 
presenting  the  store  as  having 
integrity. 

She  outlined  how  this  is  being 
done  by  Macy’s  with  a  systema¬ 
tic  checking  of  all  advertise¬ 
ments  according  to  a  set  of 


(Photos  for  E&P  by  Craig  Tomkinson) 
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Samuel  H.  Kauff  maun, 
Washington  Star,  dies 


Samuel  Hay  KauflFmann,  72, 
retired  president  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning:  Star  Newspaper  Company 
and  a  member  of  a  family  that 
has  been  identified  with  the 
Star,  Washington’s  oldest  daily 
newspaper,  for  more  than  100 
years,  died  January  12  in 
George  Washington  University 
Hospital. 

He  became  president  of  the 
Star  in  1940,  81  years  after  its 
purchase  by  his  grandfather, 
Crosby  Stuart  Noyes  and 
Alexander  R.  Shepherd.  The 
Kauffmann  and  Noyes  families 
have  directed  the  destinies  of 
the  Star  since  1868,  the  Kauff- 
manns  generally  in  the  business 
end  and  the  Noyeses  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department. 

Kauffmann  joined  the  Star  in 
1920,  after  graduating  from 
Princeton  and  spent  six  years 
working  in  every  business  and 
mechanical  department  at  the 
paper.  He  served  as  president 
of  the  company  from  1949  until 
April  8,  1963  when  he  became 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  He  resigned  as  chairman 
in  1968  because  of  failing 
health  and  was  succeeded  by 
C.  Noyes  Boyd,  who  presently 
occupies  that  office. 

His  son,  John  H.  Kauffmann, 
is  president  of  the  newspaper 
company. 

During  his  50  years  with  the 
Star,  Kauffmann  directed  many 
phases  of  the  newspaper’s 
grovrth.  He  purchased  radio 
station  WMAL  in  1930  and 
served  as  first  president  of  the 
station,  which  is  one  of  the 
three  major  radio-television  en¬ 
terprises  in  Washington.  He 
also  moved  the  Star  from  its 
historic  quarters  on  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Avenue  to  a  modern  plant 
in  southeast  Washington. 

Offices  held  by  Kauffmann 
during  his  rise  to  the  presi¬ 
dency,  included  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  assistant  secre- 
taiy-trea surer,  treasurer,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  vice  president. 
He  was  named  a  director  of  the 
company  in  1927. 

On  the  occasion  of  newspa¬ 
per’s  100th  anniversary,  Kauff¬ 
mann  enunciated  the  principles 
which  he  said  had  guided  him 
and  his  forebears  on  the  Star. 

“They  were  based  on  the  nov¬ 
el  concept  that  news — ^the  un¬ 
varnished  fact  as  to  what  is 
going  on — is  a  public  commodity 
like  fresh  air,”  he  said.  “It 
belongs  to  the  people,  who  have 
the  right  of  free  access  to  it  at 
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all  times.  The  function  of  the 
journals  is  to  collect  news  and 
distribute  it — that  is  the  service 
for  which  the  public  pays. 

“But  the  news  itself  is  public 
property.  Since  this  is  so,  it  is 
clearly  beyond  the  powers  of 
any  individual — editor  of  pub¬ 
lisher,  reporter  or  rewrite  man — 
to  tamper  with  the  news  by  col¬ 
oring  it  with  bias,  diluting  it 
with  fancy,  or  diminishing  it 
with  -suppression.” 

Additional  obituaries 
on  page  40. 


Secrecy  code 
bars  defense 
of  libel  case 


By  refusing  to  review  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  State 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  Supreme 
Court  left  standing  a  judgment 
that  the  press  freedoms  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  are  not  a  valid 
defense  in  an  action  for  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy  brought  under 
state  laws  relating  to  stories  of 
a  matrimonial  proceeding. 

News,  Syndicate  Co.,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  New  York  Daihf 
News,  asked  the  court  to  review 
rulings  in  an  action  for  libel 
and  invasion  of  privacy  brought 
by  George  W.  Shiles  in  1967 
under  the  New  York  Civil 
Rights  law. 

The  action  grew  out  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  a  separation  suit 
against  Shiles  instituted  by  his 
third  wife.  The  ^rife  gave  a 
Daily  News  reporter  copies  of 
all  pleadings  and  papers  filed  in 
the  proceedings.  The  News  pub¬ 
lished  stories,  allegedly  based 
upon  the  documents  given  it  by 
Mrs.  Shiles. 

In  its  defense,  the  News 
pleaded  statutory  absolute  priv¬ 
ilege  to  make  a  fair  and  accu¬ 
rate  report  of  a  judicial  proceed¬ 
ing  and  pleaded  truth  as  a  de¬ 
fense. 

The  New  Youk  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  ruled  out  the  defense  be¬ 
cause  state  laws  evidenced  a 
public  policy  to  afford  general 
secrecy  to  reports  of  matrimo¬ 
nial  actions. 

The  Supreme  Court  gave  no 
reasons  for  denying  a  review. 


Jenkins,  Sisk  added 
in  lecture  series 

The  University  of  Alabama 
Journalism  Department  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Ray  Jenkins  of 
the  Alabama  Journal  and  J. 
Kelly  Sisk  of  Multimedia  Inc. 
will  participate  in  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Lecture  Series  course 
on  “The  Social  Responsibility 
of  the  Press.” 

The  program  is  sponsored  by 
a  $7,500  grant  from  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Press  Association  Jour¬ 
nalism  Foundation. 

Other  participants  include 
Dr.  Theodore  Peterson,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Communications 
at  the  University  of  Illinois; 
George  Reedy,  former  special 
consultant  to  the  President; 
Arville  Schaleben,  associate  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal; 
and  Herbert  Kaplow,  White 
House  correspondent  for  NBC 
News. 


Seibei  Oknyaina  dies 

Seihei  Okuyama,  69,  president 
of  the  Tokyo  News  Service,  died 
January  6.  The  service  pub¬ 
lishes  an  English-language  dai¬ 
ly.  the  Shipping  and  Trade 
News.  Okuyama  was  a  co¬ 
founder  >>f  the  Tokyo  Evening 
News  wl  ich  later  became  the 
Asahi  Evening  News. 


Rich  ad  teat 

(Continued  on  page  1) 

advertising.  Of  these,  47%  men¬ 
tioned  only  newspapers,  14% 
only  television  and  32%  recalled 
both. 

Those  recalling  newspaper  or 
radio  came  to  85%  of  all  who 
reported  awareness  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Of  these,  67%  I’ecalled  only 
newspapers;  6%  only  radio,  and 
12%  both. 

The  Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  also  found  the  results 
of  the  test  favorable  to  retail 
store  promotion  on  tv.  It  called 
attention  to  the  sales  results 
achieved  with  a  mix  of  media 
and  not  noted  that  many  cus¬ 
tomers  buying  certain  items 
gave  credit  to  newspaper  ads 
that  don’t  mention  these  items. 

One  of  the  most  significant 
findings,  said  the  TvB,  was  the 
fact  that  shoppers  were  so  con¬ 
ditioned  to  both  newspaper  and 
direct  mail  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  make  direct  comparisons 
between  media  in  regard  to 
recall  results. 

Rich’s  has  used  radio-tv  ad¬ 
vertising  both  for  image-build¬ 
ing  and  item  promotion  over  the 
last  decade  while  continuing  a 
heavy  schedule — up  to  10  pages 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stoek  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Berkey  Photo  . . 

Boise  Cascade  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg.  . 
Cowles  Communications  . . 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

Dayco  Corp . 

Digital  Equipment 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

Eltra  Corp . 

Fairchild  Camera 
Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . 

Gannett  Co . 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  . 

Harris  Intertype  . 

Inmont  . 

International  Paper  . 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

North  American  Rockwell 

Republic  Corp . 

Richardson  Co . 

Singer  . 

J.  W,  Thompson  . 

Times  Inc . 

Times  Mirror  . 

White  Consolidated  . 


(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Domtar  .  14%  14% 

Ehrenreich  P.hoto  .  IC/j  11% 

Lee  Enterprises  .  19%  iV/$ 

Media  General  .  34  34% 

Milgo  Electronics  .  25%  24% 

New  York  Times  .  22%  22% 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  .  3% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  .  16  I 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene .  17%  I 

Wood  Industries  .  13%  I 


Jan.  6  Jan.  13 

8% 

8% 

45% 

44% 

21% 

31% 

8 

8% 

31% 

28% 

19% 

21% 

57% 

55% 

73% 

76 

26% 

27% 

24 

23% 

T% 

8% 

33% 

56% 

34% 

54% 

..  45% 

45% 

..  54% 

56% 

IIX/i 

11% 

34% 

35% 

31 

32% 

..  43% 

45 

••  2®'/9 

22% 

8% 

8% 

14% 

15% 

64% 

*S>4 

35% 

35% 

41% 

38% 

13% 

14'/, 

17%  16% 
13%  IS 


(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Booth  Newspapers  .  31  33% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  27%  27 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  23%  23'/2 

Com  Corp . .  7  7 

Compugraphic  Corp .  14%  I41/2 

Compuscan  .  6  6% 

Datascan  .  6%  6% 

Dow  Jones  .  3734  36% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  21%  21% 

Federated  Publications  .  7V/2  iV/i 

Grey  Advertising  .  9%  10 

Hurletron  .  3  3% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  2434  24 

Photon  .  7  8 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  9%  IC/z 

Bidder  Pubs .  18%  20 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  8%  8% 

B.  C.  Forest  .  24%  24% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  18%  20*4 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  27  27% 

Southam  Press  .  55  S5 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  21  21 


List  of  15c  dailies 
increases  to  146 

A  survey  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  shows  that  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  146  daily  newspapers 
w’ere  selling  at  15  cents  per 
copy,  and  increase  of  127  over 
the  number  a  year  ago. 

Although  1,606  dailies  still 
charge  10  cents  per  copy,  this  is 
a  decline  from  1,680.  Only  51 
dailies  still  charge  5  cents  per 
copy  or  less. 

The  survey  covered  street 
sale  prices  of  dailies  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Ba¬ 
hamas,  Puerto  Rico  and  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands. 

The  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star; 
announced  it  is  raising  the  price 
of  the  newspaper  to  15  cents  on 
street  sales  from  10  cents,  and 
is  increasing  its  home-delivery 
price  from  60  cents  to  75  cents 
a  week. 


a  day — of  ads  in  newspapers.  a  week, 
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Circulation  practices  change 
to  keep  vitality  in  ad  medium 


By  Virf»il  Fassio 

Circulation  Director,  Detroit  Free  Press 


Both  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  have  become 
more  newspaper  executives 
than  ever  in  the  past.  The  cir¬ 
culation  department  isn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  in  a  numbers  game  to  get 
volume  circulation  anywhere  at 
any  cost  and  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  isn’t  out  selling  circu¬ 
lation  figures  that  aren’t  there 
in  order  to  make  a  sale. 

Circulation  and  advertising 
executives  have  now  become 
marketing  managers  and  are 
working  together  more  closely 
than  ever  before.  Each  is  get¬ 
ting  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
other. 

Both  are  sales  departments 
which  jointly  bring  in  the  re¬ 
venue  to  keep  the  entire  news¬ 
paper  solvent  so  both  must  get 
business  where  it  benefits  the 
newspaper  the  most. 

“Demographics”  has  entered 
the  picture.  Today,  advertising 
is  still  interested  in  quantity 
but  is  even  more  interested  in 
the  quality  of  the  reader.  What 
is  his  income?  Where  does  he 
live?  Where  does  he  shop? 
What  does  he  buy?  How  can  he 
be  reached? 

As  for  demographics  and  cir¬ 
culation  figures,  let’s  look  at  the 
.4udit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
where  changes  are  really  taking 
place. 

Changes  in  ABC  reports 


by  the  American  Research  Bu¬ 
reau  for  measuring  television 
coverage.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  many  advertisers  are  using 
the  television  area  for  media 
comparisons. 

There  is  a  growing  demand 
by  newspapers  and  agencies  for 
compatible  local  market  data. 
The  ABC  now  has  the  1970 
Census  Bureau  magnetic  tapes 
of  household  and  population 
figures  for  the  entire  U.  S. 
Placed  on  the  computer,  much 
of  the  census  data  will  appear 
on  the  March  31,  1971  audit  re¬ 
ports.  In  the  meantime,  the 
ABC  is  working  to  align  all 
newspaper  market  areas  on  a 
strict  census  basis.  Currently, 
the  ABC’s  computer  is  taking 
data  from  audit  reports  as  they 
are  released.  This  data  will  be 
retrievable  by  city  and  retail 
trading  zones,  by  primary  ar¬ 
eas,  by  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas,  by  counties, 
by  Nielsen  counting  groupings 
and  by  Areas  of  Dominant  Infl¬ 
uence. 

Under  consideration  is  the 
addition  to  the  ABC  Newspaper 
Data  Bank  of  census  demogra¬ 
phics  for  each  market  which 
will  also  be  available  on  tapes 
this  year.  These  would  permit  a 
demographic  profile,  informa¬ 
tion  on  family  size,  income,  edu¬ 
cation,  occupation,  etc.,  for  ev¬ 
ery  market. 

Also  new  in  circulation  mar- 


single  copies  of  newspapers.  In 
addition,  sub-standard  economic 
residential  areas  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  show  rising  collection  prob¬ 
lems  which,  with  the  crime 
problem,  have  contributed  in  re¬ 
ducing  home  delivery.  In  the 
case  of  northern  U.  S.  cities, 
these  areas  are  primarily  black 
areas. 

Because  of  problems,  some 
newspapers  are  abandoning 
home  delivery  in  certain  areas. 
But,  regardless  of  the  problems, 
no  newspaper  can  overlook  this 
great  market  which  can  be  as 
much  as  40%  of  the  city  popula¬ 
tion.  Retail  advertisers  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  reaching  and  mo¬ 
tivating  the  black  customer  and 
are  working  hard  at  it.  Blacks 
are  the  largest  sub-culture  in 
the  U.  S.  They  have  money  and 
are  getting  a  greater  share  of 
the  total  wages.  Seven  out  of 
ten  blacks  in  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets  read  a  daily  newspaper — a 
white  newspaper.  Newspapers 
will  have  to  meet  and  solve  the 
problems  in  one  way  or  another 
to  keep  and  develop  this  mar¬ 
ket. 

One  of  the  most  significant 
developments  in  circulation  to¬ 
day  is  the  sudden  awakening  to 
the  need  for  developing  circula¬ 
tion  leaders.  Advertising  and 
news  departments  find  ready  re¬ 
cruits  among  college  graduates 
who  aimed  at  newspaper 
careers  while  still  teenagers. 
Unfortunately,  this  has  not 
been  true  of  circulation.  Pub¬ 
lishers  have  paid  too  little  at¬ 


(Text  of  an  address  to  the 
International  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  in  New 
York  City,  January  8). 


tention  to  the  development  of 
circulation  leadership  and  most 
men  who  get  into  circulation 
work  do  so  by  accident. 

With  the  marketing  concept, 
growing  automation  and  the 
very  many  hats  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  executive  must  wear  and 
change  each  day  as  an  adminis¬ 
trator,  business  manager,  sales¬ 
man,  labor  relations  man,  child 
psychologist,  transportation  ex¬ 
pert  and  public  relations  man, 
newspapers  can  no  longer  ex¬ 
pect  top  quality  future  execu¬ 
tives  to  walk  in  by  accident  and 
rise  to  the  top  through  the 
ranks. 

Training  programs 

Today,  many  newspaper  orga¬ 
nizations — particularly  Knight 
Newspapers — ^have  established 
special  management  training 
programs  to  develop  their  circu¬ 
lation  managers  of  the  future. 
The  Knight  program,  a  recent 
one,  recruits  future  circulation 
executives  from  the  campuses, 
screens  each  candidate  thor¬ 
oughly  and  then  employs  him 
in  the  circulation  department 
under  a  scheduled  progressive 
on-the-job  training  program 
that  will  qualify  the  man 
for  a  supervisory  or  executive 
post  within  three  to  five  years, 
and,  hopefully,  as  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  a  newspaper 
within  five  to  ten  years. 

By  and  large,  the  standards 
for  screening  and  training  dis¬ 
trict  managers  have  also  been 
(Continued  on  page  31^ 


Newspaper  ABC  reports  have 
changed  little  through  the  years 
but  newspapers  and  the  ABC 
have  been  challenged  by  adver¬ 
tisers  to  make  market  areas 
more  meaningful.  Reporting  cir¬ 
culation  by  city  and  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zones  is  basic  but  is  declin¬ 
ing  in  value.  Advertisers  and 
agencies  want  circulation  re¬ 
ported  by  areas  w'hich  permit 
relating  newspaper  coverage  to 
other  marketing  data.  The 
primarj^  market  area  concept, 
new  since  1966,  has  been 
adopted  by  108  newspapers. 
This  defines  an  area  given 
high  editorial  and  advertising 
coverage  by  the  publisher  and 
makes  circulation  and  available 
census  and  other  marketing 
data  directly  relatable. 

For  44  newspapers,  circula¬ 
tion  is  evaluated  by  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
.\rea  (SMSA.)  And  a  few 
newspapers  are  reporting  their 
circulation  by  their  ADI’s.  Area 
of  Dominant  Influence  is  defined 


keting  are  some  in-depth  studies 
conducted  and  published  by  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  Circulation/ Pro¬ 
motion  Research  Center  on  such 
topics  as  the  problems  of  the 
core  city,  retention  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  the  Little  Merchant  in 
home  delivery,  training  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  special  sales  techniques, 
collections,  automation  and  oth¬ 
ers.  This  is  an  ongoing  project. 
Never  before  has  so  much 
meaty  information  on  how  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers  handle  their 
particular  problems  been  ac¬ 
cumulated  and  made  available. 

Core  city  problems 

Let’s  look  at  the  core  city 
where  circulation  problems 
seem  to  be  mounting. 

Rising  urban  crime  rates 
have  decreased  foot  traffic  in 
downtown  areas  after  dark  and 
have  even  reduced  traffic  dur¬ 
ing  the  daytime,  with  a  conse¬ 
quent  reduction  in  the  sale  of 


AT  A  SOCIAL  MIXER  before  sessions  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  in  New  York:  Charles  Schaub,  general 
advertising  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  with  Mrs.  Schaub; 
and  Virgil  Fassio,  circulation  director  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
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Cartoonist  puts 
humor  of  camera 
fracas  in  focus 

Into  each  news  photogra¬ 
pher’s  life  a  little  rain  must 
fall.  Sometimes  it  rains  cam¬ 
eras,  len.ses  and  exposed  rolls 
of  film.  In  such  a  situation, 
Palm  Beach  Post-Times  pho- 
togs  gave  it  their  all  .  .  .  .Ml 
their  own  cameras,  all  the 
company  cameras  and  all  they 
could  borrow.  Although  it  was 
serious  business  at  the  time, 
humor  comes  through  in  the 
re-telling. 

Most  cameras  taken  into 
combat  were  field-tested  for 
impact.  -Ml  cameras,  meters 
and  strobes  were  swung  on 
their  straps  to  see  if  they 
could  punch  a  hole  in  the 
pavement  equal  to  their  own 
size.  Only  the  straps  came 
through  in  good  shape.  Dark¬ 
room  technicians  found  that 
exposed  film  re-exposed  to 
sunlight  did  not  produce  sola¬ 
rized  negatives. 

Staff  Cartoonist  Scrawls 
(Sam  C.  Rawls)  found  the 
fun  in  rehashing  the  “war” 
stories  with  photographers 
from  his  safe  art  board  in 
the  corner  of  the  photo  de¬ 
partment 

In  these  combat-type  draw¬ 
ings  he  claims  a  cartoonist’s 
privilege  to  slight  exagger¬ 
ation, 


Everyone  remain  calm — there’s  a  riot  at  Okee¬ 
chobee  Road — don’t  get  excited — stay  calm — a 
riot — a  riot — keep  cool! 


Hold  it,  Fred — this  little  devil  is  trying  to 
hide  some  extra  film. 
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A  camera  is  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  tool  of  his 
trade.  Nothing  can  make 
me  part  with  one. 


I  ake  the  cameras — 
take  the  cameras!  You 
can  even  have  the 
Brownie  in  7ny  car  if 
you  ivayit  it. 


You’re  like  Matt  Dillon — alivays  out  of  totvn 
when  ive  need  you. 


Personally,  I’d  rather 
face  a  riot  than  a  hunch 
of  photographers  trying 
to  collect  insurance. 


May  I  assume  you 
don’t  want  your  picture 
taken,  sir? 


Cartoons  by  Scrawls 
(Sam  C.  Rawls) 


I  can’t  understand  why  everyone  worries  about 
shooting  a  riot. 
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‘Back-to-School’  heads 
list  of  retail  specials 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  In-  equipment  and  allied  products, 
ternational  Newspaper  Adver-  Hanson’s  past  promotions  in- 
tising  Executives  association  elude  a  mailing  bid  for  adver- 
among  its  member  papers  re-  tising  that  drew  a  25  per  cent 
veals  that  the  “Back-to-School”  return,  and  a  private  school  sec- 
edition  is  the  most  popular  spe-  tion  which  has  been  successfully 
cial  section.  sold  for  three  consecutive  years 

According  to  the  tabulation  he  advised, 
released  by  INAE,  a  total  of  Over  a  15-year- period  Hanson 
358  newspapers  said  they  pub-  was  a  display  salesman  for  the 
lished  an  edition  which  falls  un-  Garden  Grove  (Calif.)  Orange 
der  the  theme  of  “Back-to-  County  Evening  News  and  for 
School”.  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Regis- 

The  second  most  widely  pub-  ter.  He  now  operates  his  own 


"Special  Section"  Survey  Tabulation 


School”.  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Regis- 

The  second  most  widely  pub-  ter.  He  now  operates  his  own 
lished  section  theme  falls  under  advertising  and  public  relations 
the  heading  of  “Automotive”,  firm. 

There  were  339  papers  in  this  In  turning  to  syndication,  he 


the  heading  of  “Automotive”,  firm. 

There  were  339  papers  in  this  In  turning  to  syndication,  he 
category  that  reported  publish-  has  refined  and  packaged  his 
ing  editions  of  this  type.  Operation  Sales  in  kit  form  for 

Trailing  close  behind  “Auto-  newspaper  use. 
motive”  in  third  place  are  sec¬ 
tions  entitled  “Christmas  Greet-  * 

ings”.  A  total  of  331  newspa-  .,•!»  i  i  £ 

pers  published  them.  The  fourth  ^tassinecl  art  tirin 
favorite  section  are  the  editions  adopts  a  new  name 
on  “Fashions”  with  ^4  newspa-  Associates  becomes 

pers  on  this  hst.  Not  far  behind  classified  International  Adver- 
are  “Bridal’  sections  with  321  tising  Services  Inc.  in  1971. 

newspapers.  The  33-year-old  firm  of  news- 

The  complete  rundown  on  the  ;  ,  ... 

.  „  paper  classified  advertising 

survey  is  as  follows:  •  i-  i.  ^  j  v 

e  •  1  j  •  i.-  specialists  was  started  by 

Special  advertising  sections  „  j  n  •  u  •  mno 

have  particular  merifto  adver-  T  1  ’  e 

tiser  and  newspaper  alike,  ac-  sold  his  interest  to  the  prejnt 

cording  to  Elmer  R.  Hanson,  a  "n  ’  p 

veteran  in  that  field. 


Associates  becomes 


Copyriglil(‘d  rrealitm 


tising  Services  Inc.  in  1971. 

The  33-year-old  firm  of  news¬ 
paper  classified  advertising 
specialists  was  started  by 
Howard  Parish  in  1938,  who 
sold  his  interest  to  the  present 
president,  William  R.  Golding, 
in  1960.  Parish  died  in  1965, 
after  retiring  in  1963. 

In  announcing  the  name 


.*  ,  ,  ...  .  executive  vicepresiueiii,  saiu  ii 

special  ad  selling  activities  is  better  defines  the  scope  and  ac- 


the  success  of  “Operation 
Sales,”  which  Hanson  has  now 
developed  into  a  copyrighted 
creation  for  syndication. 

This  just  might  be  the  shot  of 
adrenalin  needed  to  ward  off  the 
all-too-common  post-holiday  dol¬ 
drums,  he  advised  E&P  from 
his  offices  at  1012  No.  West- 
wood,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


Operation  ^yj^-y  qJ  corporation  which 
‘  now  has  more  than  100  newspa- 

ipyrighted  gUgntg  outside  the  U.  S. 

c  ^  .f  She  also  noted  an  expansion 
^  ^  « xP  and  realignment  of  corporate 
Y'h  ”  rl  1^  responsibilities  that  named  Do- 
°  *  lores  J.  Fritts  as  vicepresident 
^  W^°T  creative  director.  Her 

-  ■  ®  '  former  post  of  research  direc- 

tor  was  filled  by  assistant,  Mar- 


Operation  Sales,  which  when  jorie  R.  Kenin. 


spelled  out  reads  “Operation 
Small  Ads  Lead  to  Extra  Sales,” 
produced  381  sales  to  prospects 
who  were  not  current  adver¬ 
tisers,  Hanson  advised.  Each 
sale  averaged  9.4  inches  and 
one  sale  resulted  from  every  5.4 
calls,  he  declared. 


Richard 


becomes 


educational 


and  every  call  made  during  the  future,”  Dunlevy  said 
contest  was  an  average  $16.40, 

Hanson  said  in  reporting  the  ® 

reception  accorded  the  clan  by  „  .  ,  , 

merchants.  '  Price  hike  delayed 

“Making  It  a  Musical  Christ-  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  has 


Circulation 

Under 

10M 

101 

20M 

30- 

50M 

50- 

100M 

100- 

200M 

Over 

200M 

%  Return 

30 

95 

63 

69 

72 

89 

82 

Annual  Prog. 

26 

51 

42 

S3 

48 

43 

51 

Appliances 

13 

27 

20 

25 

24 

32 

36 

Automobiles 

28 

74 

43 

48 

47 

45 

54 

Back  to  Sch. 

31 

87 

55 

54 

54 

37 

40 

Baseball 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

4 

15 

Basketball 

3 

6 

4 

7 

2 

3 

4 

Boating 

1 

6 

6 

8 

9 

10 

18 

Boy  Scouts 

11 

28 

8 

13 

8 

6 

1 

Brides 

26 

66 

47 

48 

51 

42 

41 

Car  Care 

7 

8 

14 

14 

11 

9 

8 

Christmas 

Greetings 

36 

89 

53 

59 

44 

28 

22 

Cook  Book 

15 

32 

22 

22 

19 

27 

24 

Conservation 

(Ecology) 

4 

7 

3 

8 

1 

3 

6 

Ed.  &  Coll. 

18 

29 

47 

17 

22 

36 

27 

Fairs 

18 

36 

21 

25 

25 

13 

15 

Farming 

17 

30 

11 

10 

7 

8 

3 

Fashion 

25 

67 

42 

49 

42 

46 

53 

Financial 

2 

9 

9 

14 

13 

25 

42 

Football 

8 

19 

21 

18 

21 

16 

23 

Gift  Guide 

25 

59 

40 

50 

42 

43 

43 

Golf 

— 

2 

4 

8 

2 

7 

9 

Home  Imp. 

6 

18 

21 

14 

13 

18 

16 

Home  Shows 

— 

— 

1 

5 

4 

2 

— 

Hunting 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

Jew.  Holidays 

1 

— 

1 

3 

5 

2 

4 

Labor  Day 

5 

9 

7 

11 

— 

— 

7 

Lawn  &  Garden 

12 

35 

27 

31 

39 

35 

45 

New  Year 
Greetings 

17 

27 

20 

22 

17 

7 

9 

Outdr.  Living 

— 

2 

2 

4 

7 

8 

4 

Real  Estate 

3 

9 

8 

15 

17 

17 

19 

Restaurants 

1 

3 

— 

2 

3 

7 

9 

Snow  &  Ski 

5 

9 

4 

9 

10 

17 

21 

Tv  (Fall  Sea.) 

1 

3 

3 

7 

5 

9 

3 

5  Travel/Vac. 

7 

20 

24 

12 

16 

30 

27 

1  Wom.'s  Clubs 

— 

6 

10 

9 

8 

11 

5 

managed.  This  resulted  in  a  til  April  1.  The  boost  will  be  $8 
veritable  shopping  guide  for  pi-  a  ton  instead  of  $10  as  previ- 
anos,  organs,  records,  sound  ously  announced  for  January  1. 
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Sarah  Lawrence  49 
^4Ksar  42 


That  was  the  final  score  of  a  gridiron 
battle  last  season  in  the  “Coed  League”— 
and  just  one  of  the  signs  of  change  since 
several  women’s  colleges  began  admitting 
men. 

It  had  to  happen,  according  to  Parade’s 
January  17  article,  “Can  Men  Save 
Women’s  Colleges?”  by  staff  writer, 
George  Kannar.  Today’s  kids  are  turned 
off  by  all-girl /all-boy  schools.  Even 
prestigious  Vassar  found  freshman  enroll¬ 
ments  stagnating.  Today  20 /c  of  Vassar’s 
student  body  is  male,  enrollments  are  up, 
and  the  school  is  working  toward  a  50-50 
balance. 

The  Parade  article  explores  reactions 
among  the  students.  What  veterans  of  the 
all-girl  era  think  about  the  change.  The 
Women’s  Lib  position.  The  man’s  view¬ 
point  :  “Any  boy  who  says  he  transferred 
here  for  academic  reasons  is  lying.” 

It’s  another  example  of  Parade’s  report' 
ing  about  young  people,  for  young  people- 
and  their  parents.  And  another  reason 
Parade  is  the  most  widely  read  weekly  in 
America,  distributed  by  94  newspapers 
coast  to  coast. 


( 


20%  machines,  80%  people 
in  newspaper  production 


It  is  people,  not  little  black 
boxes,  which  can  solve  the  crip¬ 
pling  production  problems  fac¬ 
ing  newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try. 

This  is  what  Michael  D. 
Stonehouse,  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Division  of 
Keyboard  Training,  Inc.,  told 
publishers  and  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  executives  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Newspaper  Conference  at 
Milwaukee  this  week. 

Quoting  from  a  speech  by  Du¬ 
ane  R.  Jacobs,  director  of  oper¬ 
ations  for  the  Rochester  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Stonehouse 
told  the  newspaper  executives, 
“We  have  been  listening  to 
speakers  and  reading  learned 
pronouncements  that  most  of 
our  future  production  require¬ 
ments  are  going  to  be  solved  by 
adding  more  ‘little  black  boxes’. 
It  just  isn’t  so.  I  feel  that  we  in 
the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  are  being  lulled  to  sleep. 

“Those  of  us  who  have  been 
involved  for  any  length  of  time 
in  newspaper  production  know 
that  a  successful  operation  is  a 
mi.x  of  about  20%  the  right  kind 
of  equipment  and  methods.  The 
remaining  80%  involves  people 
in  one  form  or  another.” 

And  the  problem  with  people, 
Stonehouse  said,  was  that  they 
are  poorly  trained  in  new  tech¬ 
niques  and  on  new  equipment. 

“Training  is  costly  in  any 
area  of  the  installation,”  he 


said,  “but  pays  back  rapidly  if 
conducted. 

“Management  is  readily 
willing  to  spend  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  on  new 
processes  and  computerized 
typesetting  equipment,  but  they 
find  it  hard  to  spend  $10  to 
$20-thousand  on  training  which 
would  double  the  efficiency  oi 
the  equipment  bought.” 

Stonehouse  cited  lack  of  a 
maintenance  program  using  in- 
house  personnel  and  lack  of 
competently  trained  supervisors 
within  the  typesetting  installa¬ 
tion,  as  other  reasons  for  news¬ 
paper  production  problems. 

He  recommended  on-site  train¬ 
ing  of  all  personnel,  opera¬ 
tors,  supervisors,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  people  as  the  only  method 
which  has  proven  successful 
time  after  time. 

• 

News  media  parley 

The  Washington  Journalism 
Center  will  have  a  conference 
on  the  National  Economy  for 
editors  and  broadcasters,  April 
4- April  9,  in  Washington,  Julius 
Duscha,  director  of  the  center, 
announced.  The  conference, 
sponsored  by  the  Center,  an  in¬ 
dependent  educational  institu¬ 
tion,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Brookings  Institution,  will  be 
limited  to  30  participants,  all 
from  the  news  media. 


Trade  UP  to 
COMPUGRAPHIC 

Cold  Type  Composers 


Lease  or  buy  on  easy  terms 
fast  new  Phototypesetters. 

Trade  in  your  present  Head¬ 
liner,  Justowriter,  etc. 


\. 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS’  SUPPLY  CORP. 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 
NOVEMBER  AND  HRST  ELEVEN  MONTHS 
1970  vs.  1969 

( 14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 

NOVEMBER  FIRST  TEN  MONTHS 


1970  vs 

1969 

1970  vs 

1969 

General 

% 

%  of 

% 

%  of 

(Selected  Classifications] 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

—  2.2 

9.8 

—  6.4 

6.8 

Foods  . 

—  16.1 

9.0 

—  14.1 

8.7 

Baby  Foods  . 

+  7.2 

0.1 

—  51.6 

0.0 

Baking  Products  . 

—  25.8 

0.6 

-f  0.7 

0.7 

Beverages  . 

—  29.9 

1.4 

—  4.2 

1.4 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . . 

—  16.7 

0.3 

—  44.4 

.02 

Condiments  . 

—  35.0 

l.l 

—  18.6 

1.2 

Dairy  Products  . 

—  2.9 

l.l 

—  23.4 

1.0 

Frozen  Foods . 

—  8.8 

1.2 

-f  8.0 

l.l 

Meats  &  Fish . 

—  19.9 

0.4 

—  22.5 

0.7 

Industrial  . 

-f  10.5 

1.7 

—  18.8 

1.8 

Insurance . 

—  3.8 

1.8 

—  1.6 

2.3 

Medical  . 

—  9.4 

l.l 

—  7.7 

1.3 

Public  Utilities  . 

—  36.1 

1.6 

—  25.7 

2.1 

Publishing  &  Media . 

—  11.9 

10.0 

—  14.8 

9.4 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  . . . . 

—  14.3 

2.7 

—  28.4 

1.8 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

SuppI . 

—  19.6 

2.6 

—  24.3 

1.0 

Tobacco  . 

+  13.7 

1.6 

—  8.3 

1.9 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

—  35.7 

1.3 

—  15.7 

1.7 

Dentifrices . 

—  2.5 

0.4 

—  20.5 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries . 

—  86.2 

0.0 

—  54.6 

0.1 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  . . .  . 

—  21.7 

0.7 

+  2.8 

0.9 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

—  86.0 

0.0 

—  35.7 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

4-  8.2 

13.3 

—  2.6 

13.9 

Airways  . 

-f  8.9 

9.0 

—  1.0 

9.5 

Bus  Lines  . 

—  54.3 

0.2 

—  13.4 

03 

Railroads  . 

-f  7.0 

0.3 

—  8.9 

0.4 

Steamships . 

-f  16.8 

1.5 

—  5.6 

1.5 

Tours . 

-f  13.2 

2.1 

—  3.5 

2.0 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

—  21.9 

1.3 

—  14.4 

1.4 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications] 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

-f  65.7 

2.2 

-f  54.2 

2.6 

Passenger  Cars — New . 

—  1.4 

9.4 

—  22.0 

10.9 

*Tires  . 

-f  158.0 

7.8 

-f  130.9 

9.1 

Trucks  &  Tractors .  —  4.8 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA 

0.2  —  5.8 

RECORDS  CITIES— 

0.3 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

.  —  4.6 

68.7 

—  8.2 

62.7 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

-i-  0.7 

31.3 

—  7.1 

37.3 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

—  3.0 

100.0 

—  7.8 

100.0 

NOTE  (*]  Gain  due  principally  to  classifying  method  whereby  Tire  copy 

of  Auto  Supply  Stores  became  part  of  Tires  classification 

in  1970 

rather  than  Automotive-Miscellaneous  classification  as  in 
(Copyright  1970,  The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.] 

1969. 

OSU  staff  publishes 
Lantern  in  Pasadena 

Ohio  State  University’s  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper,  the  Lantern, 
published  a  West  Coast  edition 
in  connection  with  the  1971 
Tournament  of  Roses  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  repeating  its  per¬ 
formance  of  two  years  ago. 

Seven  members  of  the  Lan¬ 
tern  staff  went  to  Pasadena, 
Calif,  to  produce  the  12-page 
paper. 

Dr.  William  E.  Hall,  director 
of  Ohio  State’s  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  arranged  with  the 
PcLsadena  Star-News  for  Lan¬ 
tern  staffers  to  use  its  dark¬ 
room  and  newsroom  facilities 
for  their  work. 


A  job  for  Mr.  Fixit 

The  Pennsylvania  Action 
Committee  for  Highway  Safety 
has  proposed  that  newspapers 
join  in  the  effort  by  publishing 
a  Mr.  Fixit  or  Help  type  of 
column  through  which  com¬ 
plaints  about  city  streets  and 
other  traffic  hazards  would  be 
cleared. 

• 

More  for  charity 

Chicago  Tribune  Charities 
Inc.  distributed  $455,000  to  105 
charitable  organizations,  ex¬ 
ceeding  last  year’s  total  by  $37,- 
000.  Since  the  Tribune  program 
began  in  1928,  more  than  $11 
million  has  been  distributed  to 
Chicago  area  charities. 
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Pauley 


Mosby 


Franks 


Ulrich 


UPl  SUPPORTS  WOMENS  WRITES 


Barbara  Frye,  dean  of  the  Florida  the  world.  We  just  couldn’t  run  all  of 
Statehouse  correspondents;  Kate  them. 

Webb  in  Cambodia;  Cheryl  Arvidson,  Subscribers  know  the  big  difference 
Iowa  State  News  manager;  Peggy  at  UPl  is  not  between  the  sexes  — but 

Polk,  New  York  recent  prize  winner  between  us  and  other  news  services, 

for  reporting;  Roberta  Ulrich,  veteran  For  details  about  our  women,  and  our 

Pacific  Northwest  staffer;  Gay  Pauley,  men,  and  the  UPl  services  you 

Women’s  Editor  in  New  York;  Aline  shouldn’t  miss  out  on— contact  Wayne 
Mosby,  Paris,  Vienna,  Moscow,  Holly-  Sargent,  UPl  VP  for  Sales, 
wood.  New  York,  you  name  it;  Lucinda  ,  ^  ^  _ 

Franks,  London,  co-author  of  the  tre-  UPl  is  at  the  scene 

mendOUS  Diana  Oughton  story.  united  Press  international 

And  scores  more  in  every  part  of  220  East  42d  st.,  n  y.,  n.y.  10017  (212)  mu  2-0400 


As  far  back  as  the  day  when  press 
boxes  were  as  segregated  as  men’s 
rooms  — UPl’s  women  have  been  lib¬ 
erated.  They  draw  the  same  assign¬ 
ments  as  our  men.  They  draw  salary 
according  to  the  same  pay  scale.  And 
—they  deliver  with  the  same  high  level 
of  journalistic  professionalism. 

So  here’s  to  our  ladies;  Margaret 
Kilgore  in  Saigon;  Charlotte  Moulton 
at  the  Supreme  Court;  Joan  Deppa, 
Paris,  London  and  now  Chicago; 
Helen  Thomas  at  the  White  House; 


IBUC  ROADS 

00  AM 

The  color  newspaper  press  for 


XUi 


the  publisher  who  only  prints  color 

once  in  a  while. 


Color  makes  a  paper  more  attractive,  and  advertising  more 
effective.  Whether  your  circulation  is  3000  weekly  or  30,000 
daily. 

But  not  every  publisher  wants  to  run  color  every  day. 

So  Cottrell  offers  you  three  presses  which  give  you  color 
capability  without  paying  a  premium.  The  V-15A  and  V-25 
single-width  presses,  and  the  845  semi-cylindrical  single-width 
press. 

All  printing  units  are  equally  efficient  for  color  or  black  and 
white.  Horizontal  web  leads  and  vertically  stacked  cylinders 
provide  complete  flexibility  in  color  placement  with  close  regis¬ 
ter  control. 

All  of  these  thoroughly-modern  presses  are  designed  to  be 
compatible  with  future  advances  in  press  automation. 

And  all  are  worth  knowing  all  about. 

Write  The  Cottrell  Company,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island  02891. 


COTTRELL 

A  DIVISION  OF  HARRIS-INTERTYPE 


Dow  Jones  appoints 
editorial  director 

Warrkn  H.  Phillips  has 
been  named  editorial  director 
of  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  other  publications  and 
news  seiwices. 

William  F.  Kerby,  president 
of  Dow  Jones,  announced  his 
appointment  and  said  it  would 
be  effective  Januarj’  22,  when 
Vermont  Royster  retires  as 
editor  of  the  Journal,  as  pre¬ 
viously  announced. 

Phillips  will  assume  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  responsibility  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  editorial 
department  and  will  continue  to 
serve  as  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Dow  Jones, 
posts  he  has  held  since  early 
1970. 

From  1957  to  1965  Phillips 
served  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
from  1965  until  early  last  year 
as  executive  editor  of  Dow 
Jones  publications. 


Balfe  Thomas 

MICHAEL  BALFE  HOWARD,  28  (left),  son  of  Jack  R.  Howard 
and  grandson  of  the  late  Roy  W.  Howard,  is  the  new  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  the  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  in 
Denver.  Reolacinq  him  as  city  editor  is  RICHARD  I  .  THOMAS,  37. 


Warren  H.  Phillips 


Robkrt  H.  H.4RT.MANN,  ad-  Telegraph  and,  previously,  an 
vertising  director  of  the  Wash-  editorial  worker  for  Abilene 
ington  (D.C.)  Daily  news  —  and  Taylor  newspapers  — 
appointed  to  the  additional  named  editor  of  the  Morning 
post  of  assistant  business  man-  Telegraph, 
ager.  He  joined  the  Scripps-  *  *  * 

Howard  newspaper  14  years  ago  Bill  J.  Powell,  acting  circu- 
from  the  Philadelphia  Daily  lation  director  of  the  Dallas 
\'eu's.  Times  Herald  since  October  1, 

*  *  *  1970.  has  been  named  circula- 

Fred  Lutz,  copywriter  for  tion  director.  He  once  was  a 
editorial  promotion  —  named  carrier  boy  for  the  paper, 
assistant  director  of  promotion 
and  public  service  of  the  Blade 
and  Toledo  Times.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  movie  c’itic. 


Robert  W.  Keim,  formerly 
with  newspaper  representative 
firms,  the  New  York  Post  and 
the  National  Register  group  in 
Denver,  has  joined  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Union  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  reporting  to 
Robert  H.  Lampee,  sales  di¬ 
rector. 


William  C.  Baker,  formerly 
with  the  Associated  Press  — 
now  city  editor  of  the  Clintoyi 
(Iowa)  Herald. 


Malcolm  Campbell,  former 
reporter,  Hartford  (Conn.) 

W.  K.  Walls,  68,  retired  as  Times  —  named  administrative 
publisher  of  the  Barrie  (Ont.)  aide  to  Congressman  William 
E.i-aminer,  a  post  he  held  since  R.  Cotter  in  Washington, 
the  newspaper  became  a  daily 
in  1957.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Kerry  G.  Lambie,  31,  general 
manager  of  the  paper  since 
Xov'ember,  1969.  Mr.  Lambie 
becomes  publisher-general  man¬ 
ager.  Walls  will  remain  as  edi¬ 
tor  emeritus. 


John  Potts,  director  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  promotion  the  past 
six  months  —  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Oklahoma 
Journal,  Oklahoma  City.  He  is 
a  former  circulation  executive 
of  New  York  City  newspapers. 


Richard  L.  Holst,  who  has 
,\'oiked  in  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  positions  with  newspapers 
in  Indiana  and  California,  has 
been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  in  the  McClatchy 
group.  He  replaces  Richard 
N.  McClure  —  now  assistant 
to  the  business  manager  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee. 


Elisabeth  Yager,  senior  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Freeport  (Ill.) 
Journal-Standard  —  retired. 
She  joined  the  staff  in  1948  af¬ 
ter  having  been  wire  editor  and 
editorial  w'riter  for  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  (Ill.)  Journal. 


Bill  Kimmey,  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen  reporter  who  was  named 
Tucson’s  1970  Newspaperman 
Gordon  Bullock  —  from  of  the  Year,  has  accepted  ap- 
managing  editor  to  executive  pointment  as  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  manager  at  $15,000  a  year. 
Spectator.  He  began  working  *  •  ♦ 

for  the  paper  in  1957.  James  Linton  A.  Buck,  advertising 
S.  Thomson,  former  advertis-  salesman  for  the  Pas.saic  (N.J.) 
ing  manager  —  named  business  Herald-News  for  45  years — re¬ 
manager.  tired. 


William  S.  Milbi^rn,  foi-mer 
editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  is  now 
associated  with  A.P.  Brown 
Co..  Realtors,  Tucson,  as  sales 
Claude  R.  Arnold,  spords  representative.  Tony  Tselen- 
writer-photographer  since  1965  Tis  takes  over  editorial  page 
for  the  Tyler  (Texas)  Morning  editorship. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper.  Radio, 
CATV,  S  TV  Properties 
Appraisals  and  Financing 

Washington,  D.C. 

1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W. 
20036  (202)  393-3456 

Chicago 

1507  Tribune  Tower  60611 
(312)  337-2754 

Dallas 

1234  Fidelity  Union  Life  Bldg. 
75201  (214)  748-0345 


America’s 

most 

experienced 

media 

brokers 


-  pros  -  cons  -  history  -  pressures  -  politics  -  outlook  - 
fully  explained  in 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 

1735  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006  202  296-6800 


San  Francisco 
111  Sutter  St.  94104 
(415)  392-5671 
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in  the  news 


3  reporters  chosen 
for  Patterson  grants 

Three  newspapermen  have 
been  chosen  to  receive  Alicia 
Patterson  Fund  fellowships  for 
travel  and  study  in  1971,  it  was 
announced  by  Fund  president 
Joseph  P.  Albright. 

The  winners  in  the  sixth  an¬ 
nual  competition  are: 

Leonard  Downie  Jr.,  28,  day 
city  editor,  Washington  Post; 

Boyce  Charles  Rensberger, 
28,  science  editor,  Detroit  Free 
Press; 

Nada  Skerly,  36,  reporter 
and  columnist,  Cincinnati  Post 
&  Times-Star. 

Downie  will  make  a  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  urban  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe;  Rensberger  will  ex¬ 
plore  the  origins  and  nature  of 
man,  primarily  in  Africa;  Miss 
Skerly  will  survey  the  status  of 
the  elderly  in  the  United 
States,  Scandinavia,  Eastern 
Europe  and  Japan. 


Brandt 


O'Brien 


J.  Donald  Brandt  moves  up 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Wil- 
mington  (Del.)  Morning  News 
after  Clarence  B.  Brown  Jr 
retires  from  that  post  January 
15.  Brandt  joined  the  News  in 
1961  from  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Intelligencer- Journal,  Brown 
began  w'orking  for  the  News 
as  a  copy  boy.  Joseph  J.  Han¬ 
son — named  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  News.  James 
E.  O’Brien  —  chief  editorial 
writer.  Thomas  B.  Malone — 
editorial  writer. 

*  *  * 

Franz  Maier,  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  photographer,  won 
first  prize  in  the  Rank  Organ¬ 
isation’s  newspicture-of-the- 
year  contest.  He  is  the  first 
Canadian  to  win  a  major 
award  in  this  international 

competition. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Hood  Jr — from  execu¬ 
tive  editor  to  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Greeneville 
(Tenn.)  Sun.  He  has  worked 
for  the  paper  21  years.  John 
M.  Jones  Jr — named  associate 
editor.  He  has  been  a  reporter 
for  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
and  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  Sun  and  other  newspapers. 


George  F.  Gruner 

Gniner  is  promoted 
to  M.E.  of  Fresno  Bee 

George  F.  Gruner,  45,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Fresno  Bee,  succeeding  Or¬ 
ville  M.  Shelton,  66,  who  retired 
after  42  years  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  Eleanor  McClatchy, 
president  of  the  McClatchy 
newspapers.  Gruner,  a  native 
of  Alameda,  Calif.,  joined  the 
Bee  in  February,  1955,  as  a 
copyreader  after  having  spent 
10  years  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
and  two  years  with  Stars  & 
Stripes. 

Taking  Gruner’s  place  as  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  is 
Donald  R.  Slinkard,  45,  who 
has  been  Bee  city  editor  since 
last  March. 

The  new  city  editor  is  James 
H.  Bort  Jr.,  45,  former  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  and  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Bee. 

• 

Swinford  at  CAB 

T.  William  Swinford,  former 
editor  of  Mount  Prospect  (Ill.) 
Herald  and  Schaumburg  and 
Hoffman  Estates  Heralds  for 
Paddock  Publications,  and 
former  national  convention 
manager  for  Motorola  Commu¬ 
nications  and  Electronics  Inc., 
has  been  named  director  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Information  for 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
Washington. 


Hy  Shannon  retires; 
Borglii  fills  post 

The  retirement  of  Hy  Shan¬ 
non  as  vicepresident-production 
of  the  Newspaper  Division  of 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  effective 
February  25,  was  announced  by 
Marshall  Field,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Dick  Borghi,  director  of  pro¬ 
duction,  will  assume  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  all  production  operations 
on  that  date.  Field  announced. 
Shannon  w'ill  serve  as  a  consul¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher  and  will 
continue  to  represent  the  Field 
newspapers  in  ANPA  Research 
Institute,  of  w’hich  he  is  a  direc¬ 
tor. 

Borghi,  36,  came  to  the  Field 
enterprises  as  director  of 
mechanical  research  in  1968 
from  the  Cofurier- Journal  and 
Louisville  Times,  where  he  had 
been  production  manager.  Be¬ 
fore  that  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  ANPA  Institute. 

*  4: 

Donna  S.  Segal,  a  former 
home  service  advisor  for  the 
Indianapolis  Power  and  Light 
Company,  has  joined  the  wom¬ 
en’s  department  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  as  food  editor.  She 
replaces  Verna  McCallum, 
who  is  moving  to  Oklahoma 
City. 

*  *  ♦ 

Paul  E.  Conroy,  managing 
editor,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  News, 
also  became  managing  editor  of 
the  San  Jose  News  in  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  death  of  Oscar 
E.  Liden. 

«  4c 

Gene  Whitney,  68,  retired 
after  w^orking  51  years  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the  last 
31  of  them  in  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment. 


Paul  A.  Schrader,  director 
of  news  of  the  Toleda  Blade — 
retired. 
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JAMES  G.  MINTER  JR.,  40.  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 
He  has  been  executive  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  since 
1962.  In  his  new  post  he  succeeds 
Tom  McRae,  who  resigned.  Minter 
graduated  from  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism  in 
1951. 

Harold  E.  Jones — promoted 
to  advertising  director  of 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  following  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  John  M.  Alexander, 
vicepresident  and  advertising 
director.  Charles  W.  Lockhart 
succeeds  Benjamin  F.  Web¬ 
ster,  retired,  as  office  manager. 

*  ♦  4c 

Herman  H.  Angel,  state  and 
regional  editor  of  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record;  employed 
there  since  1933 — retired. 

4c  4c  4c 

Alfred  A.  Morse,  Walling¬ 
ford  bureau  manager  of  the 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  Co. — 
retired. 


Are  you 
the  best 
newspaper 
food  editor? 

We’re  looking  for  the  woman 
who  knows  she  is  the  best  news¬ 
paper  food  editor  in  the  United 
States  and  wants  to  prove  it. 

She  is  a  food  editor  who  also 
has  a  sense  of  news.  She  can 
report  accurately  on  what’s  haj)- 
I>ening  in  food  tixlay  and  can 
explain  to  the  consumer  why 
prices  are  high  (at  a  time  when 
they're  ordinarily  not),  how  to 
live  on  a  budget,  how  to  do 
some  gourmet  cooking,  what  to 
read  on  a  laliel  and  what  the 
terms  on  labels  mean.  She  must 
know  something  about  color  be¬ 
cause  we  have  a  color  food  front 
every  week.  She  must  lie  able 
to  get  excited  about  food  and 
write  about  it  in  a  w’ay  that  her 
reailers  will  find  exciting,  too. 

This  is  a  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  and  most  respected  news¬ 
papers.  East  Coast.  Tell  us  why 
you  should  get  the  job.  Our  stalt 
knows  of  this  o|)ening. 

Box  87 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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TheVGC  contactless  keyboard: 

It  turns  out  more  work,  because 
each  key  does  more  work. 


less  key  is  the  fastest  key  to  operate, 
t  It’s  quiet  and  light  and  minimizes 

operator  fatigue.  Your  operator  will 
turn  out  more  punched  tape  to  your 
computer  with  our  keyboard  than 
with  any  other  keyboard. 

Because  of  this  unique  design, 
your  operator  can  “roll”  the  keys 
without  jamming  the  keyboard. 

Because  the  keys  are  self-con¬ 
tained  units  and  the  keyboard  has 
only  solid-state  circuitry  (more  on  this  later),  we 
can  adapt  the  contactless  keyboard  to  your  system 
requirements.  No  matter  how  sophisticated. 

What  goes  in  doesn’t  always  come  out. 

We  provide  a  key  that 
lets  you  backspace  the  tape 
.  I  \  ^  without  turning  it  by  hand. 


The  biggest  thing  wrong  with  most  i 

keyboards  today  is  the  keys.  That’s 
why  the  VGC  contactless  key  is  the 
most  important  innovation  in  the 
typesetting  in-put  system  since  the 
invention  of  the  keyboard.  n|^H| 

The  contactless  key  works  on 
the  principle  of  the  induction  coil.  - 
When  the  key  is  depressed,  it  gene-  H 

rates  a  tiny  electric  current  that  goes 
directly  to  the  circuit  board  encoder.  . 

And  it  generates  this  charge  without  any 
physical  contact  between  metal  parts. 

The  contactless  key  won’t  get  you  into  a  jam. 

Because  it  only  has  two  moving  parts,  the  contact- 
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A  man  shouldn  t  have 
to  work  at  keeping 
his  machine  working. 

The  contactless  keyboard 
cuts  down-time  more  than 
any  other  keyboard  in 
the  business.  Each  key 
alone  is  guaranteed  for 
50,000,000  operations. 
We  have  other  ways  of  cutting 
down-time.  The  VGC  keyboard  has  a  separate  tape- 
punch  unit  that  plugs  into  the  keyboard.  If  the 
punch  unit  goes  down,  unplug  it  and  plug  in  a  spare. 
Your  keyboard  will  keep  working. 

Our  biggest  breakthrough,  besides  the  con¬ 
tactless  key,  is  our  solid-state  printed  circuitry. 
The  circuitry  is  modular:  the  “works  in  a  drawer” 
idea.  If  something  breaks  down,  only  that  part  has 
to  be  replaced.  Most  of  the  maintenance  can  be 
done  by  a  member  of  your  staff.  With  a  spare  parts 
kit,  this  adds  up  to  simple,  on-site  maintenance. 

And  a  man  shouldn’t  h^ve 
to  do  a  machine’s  work. 

The  command  package  on  our  i  -  j.*  •-?  *  i 

keyboard  is  one  of  the  simplest  1  4|  ‘ 

in  the  business.  We’ve  designed  I  -r 

a  set  of  32  multiple  keys  which  j 
punch  from  2  to  5  codes  per  key.  / 

( If  your  operator  isn’t  using  our  / 
keyboard,  he  could  be  punching  / 
more  keys  than  he  has  to. )  / 


Because  of  our  modular  circuitry  and  contact¬ 
less  key,  we  can  adapt  our 
keyboard  to  your  chang¬ 
ing  requirements.  We’ve 
left  extra  space  on  our 
keyboard  in  case  you 
want  to  change  to  a  more  j 

sophisticated  system.  We  j 

can  add  keys  and  more  cir-  '  ^ 

cuitry  modules  right  in  jT  'A 

your  shop.  f  H  ' 

And  our  keyboard  is  . . ""f 

compatible  with  any  6-,  7-, 
or  8-level  punched  tape 
system. 

The  first  keyboard  to  — 

perform  more  like  your  _ 

computer  than  your  type- 
writer. 

You’re  running  a  typesetting  system.  And  you’re 
facing  a  big  bottleneck.  Your  computer  is  hum¬ 
ming,  but  your  keyboards 
are  just  pecking. 

. . mml  If  you  want  your  key- 

board  to  start  keeping  up 

—  - . m  with  your  computer,  try  the 

contactless  keyboard.  It  has 
\  the  key  that  does  more  work. 
M  ji  /  >  \  But  you  want  to  know 

i  A  \  more.  Drop  us  a  line,  and 
■  '  “ viwrij Ais  \  we’ll  send  you  our  brochure. 


Visual  Graphics  Corporation 
Keyboard  Division 
305  East  46th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


David  Kruidenier  heads 
Des  Moines  R&T  company 


David  Kruidenier  was  elected 
president  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Company, 
January  7,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
company’s  lK)ard  of  directors 
following  the  annual  stockhold¬ 
ers’  meeting. 


troller;  and  John  Scherrman, 
assistant  treasurer. 

Four  new  members  were 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
at  the  stockholders’  meeting. 
They  are;  A.  Edward  Heins, 
managing  editor  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers;  J.  Robert  Hudson,  circula¬ 
tion  manager;  Lyle  A.  Lynn, 


He  succeeds  Gardner  Cowles 
who  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  and  vicepresident. 

Kruidenier  also  was  named 
publisher  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune  newspapers.  In  this 
position  he  succeeds  Kenneth 
MacDonald,  who  has  been  chief 
operating  officer  with  titles  of 
editor  and  publisher.  MacDon¬ 
ald,  who  was  65  in  September, 
will  continue  as  editor  of  the 
newspai>ers  and  a  vicepresident 
and  a  director  of  the  company. 

Kruidenier  has  been  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of 
the  company. 

Louis  H.  Norris  was  elected  a 
vicepresident  of  the  company 
and  was  re-elected  treasurer 
and  business  manager.  Other 
officers  re-elected  are;  Hedo  M. 
Zacherle,  secretary  and  general 
counsel;  Harry  1.  Prugh,  con- 


Hudson  Lynn 

advertising  director;  and  Luth¬ 
er  L.  Hill  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  counsel 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Iowa.  Hill  is 
the  first  person  not  associated 
w’ith  the  Register  and  Tribune 
or  a  related  company  to  be 
elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

Other  directors  re-elected  appointments  changed 
Gardner  Cowles,  John 


Labor  and  production 
jobs  are  assigned 

Appointment  of  Richard 
Cooney  to  the  post  of  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  The  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  and  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  newspapers — a  new 
position — was  announced  by 
Jack  McCambridge,  production 
director. 

McCambridge  said  Cooney 
will  supervise  all  daily  newspa¬ 
per  production.  McCambridge 
will  concentrate  his  efforts  on 
planning  and  implementation  of 
new  projects  within  the  produc¬ 
tion  department. 

Cooney,  joined  the  company 
as  a  pressroom  apprentice  in 
1939.  He  held  posts  as  night 
pressroom  foreman  and  press¬ 
room  superintendent.  Since 
1961,  he  has  served  as  an  assis¬ 
tant  production  director. 

Two  assignments  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany. 

Rollie  A.  LeFebvre  has  been 
appointed  industrial  relations 
director  of  the  Star  and  The 
Tribune  newspapers,  according 
to  Gale  Freeman,  vicepresident 
for  operations  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  LeFebvre  succeeds 
Freeman  as  industrial  relations 
director. 

LeFebvre  has  been  employed 
by  the  company  since  1949, 
with  his  first  assignment  in  the 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  He  has  been  an  assistant 
production  director  since  1963. 


UPI  central  division 


Announcing 

R.  D.  MOONEY  INC 

Consulting  Engineers 

A  new  firm  organized  fo  pro¬ 
vide  Engineering  and  Planning 
services  to  the  Newspaper  In¬ 
dustry: 

•  Economic  Feasibility  Studies 
to  select  optimum  building 
programs. 

•  Preliminary  Facility  layouts. 

•  Special  Assignments, 

( Equipt.  layouts,  Cost 
Analysis,  etc.). 

22  Witherell  Drive 
Sudbury.  Massachusetts 
(6171-443-3695 


are; 

Cowles,  John  Cowles  Jr., 
Kruidenier,  MacDonald,  Norris 
and  Zacherle. 

The  stockholders  adopted 
resolutions  of  appreciation  for 
the  long  service  to  the  company 
of  Vincent  Starzinger  and  Lu¬ 
ther  L.  Hill  Sr.,  both  long-time 
directors.  Starzinger  was  for 
many  years  secretary  and  gen¬ 
eral  counsel,  and  Hill  held  a 
succession  of  offices,  including 
vicepresident  and  publisher. 

MacDonald  reported  that  the 
company’s  revenue  from  circu¬ 
lation  and  the  sale  of  advertis¬ 
ing  exceeded  the  revenue  of  the 
preceding  year  and  that  the 
company’s  earnings  from  news¬ 
paper  operations  were  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  as  in  1969. 

• 

IRS  news  chief 

William  1.  Greener  Jr.,  depu¬ 
ty  chief  of  information  for  the 
Air  Force,  has  accepted  ap¬ 
pointment  as  director  of  public 
information  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 


Executive  appointments  in 
four  midwest  states  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  UPI  central  division 
manager  H.  C.  Thornton. 

Gordon  Rice,  36,  goes  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Detroit  to  be¬ 
come  regional  executive  for 
upper  and  lower  Michigan. 

Richard  A.  Hughes,  33,  who 
will  return  to  the  editorial  side 
in  Detroit  as  editor  for  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Richard  M.  McFarland  will 
move  from  his  post  as  Michigan 
editor  to  Minneapolis  where  he 
wll  head  the  UPi  editorial  op¬ 
erations  in  Minnesota. 

Bob  Penick,  Minneapolis  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  will  work  with 
McFarland  pending  a  new  as¬ 
signment. 

Willis  Evans  will  transfer 
from  Minneapolis  to  Indiana¬ 
polis  as  regional  executive  for 
Indiana. 

William  B.  Ketter,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  will  establish  a  new 
business  office  in  St.  Louis,  and 
wll  become  regional  executive 
for  St.  Louis  and  all  of  Illinois, 
except  Chicago. 


Lewis  A.  Little 


Lew  Little  heads 
R&T  Syndicate 

Lewis  A.  Little  of  New  York 
City  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  Inc.,  and  is  the  first 
fulltime  staff  member  to  hold 
that  office  since  the  corporation 
was  formed  in  1924.  Previous 
presidents  have  been  executives 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 

Little,  37,  has  been  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of 
the  syndicate  for  the  past  two 
years.  His  own  Lew  Little  Syn¬ 
dicate  was  acquired  by  the  Des 
Moines-based  organization  in 
1967.  Little  formerly  was  coun¬ 
ty  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  a  reporter  for  the 
Lost  Angeles  Times,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  and  El  Centro 
(Calif.)  Post-Press.  He  was 
also  sales  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  Syndicate. 

David  Kruidenier  of  Des 
Moines  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  following  the  annual 
stockholders  meeting  January  7 
in  Des  Moines.  Kenneth  MacDo¬ 
nald,  whom  Little  succeeds  as 
president,  was  elected  vice 
chairman.  Two  New  York  staff 
members,  editor  Philip  G.  Reed 
and  managing  editor  Allan 
Priaulx,  were  added  to  the 
board. 


Gillespie  takes  over 
PR  for  Dow  Jones 

Richard  J.  Gillespie  was 
named  public  relations  officer  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.  He 
succeeds  Patrick  W.  Kennedy 
who  resigned. 

Gillespie  was  advertising  and 
promotion  manager  for  the  Ed¬ 
ucational  Service  Bureau,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Dow  Jones’  circulation 
sales  department.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Duquesne  University,  he 
joined  the  company  in  1966  as  a 
promotion  assistant. 
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upgraded  in  the  past  several 
years  and  will  continue  to  im¬ 
prove.  Since  most  newspapers 
rely  for  sale  and  service  on  a 
boy  carrier  organization,  men 
entrusted  with  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  of  supervising  carriers  and 
building  circulation  must  be  of 
high  caliber  with  the  same 
characteristics  you  look  for  in 
an  advertising  salesman. 

Trend  to  15c  a  copy 

In  1970,  more  than  100  U.  S. 
newspapers  took  the  giant  step 
of  raising  daily  single  copy 
prices  to  15c  daily,  even  to  50c 
on  Sunday.  Publishers  are  now 
going  to  the  reader  for  the  re¬ 
venue  needed  to  fight  today’s 
inflation. 

This  is  welcome  news  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  have  been  hit 
with  annual  rate  increases  for 
several  years  while  publishers 
stuck  with  the  dime  paper.  The 
15c  daily  newspaper  price  will 
sweep  the  country  in  1971  and 
within  a  few  years,  every  news¬ 
paper  in  this  country  will  be  at 
that  price  for  home  delivery  as 
well,  with  the  50c  Sunday  paper 
going  right  along  with  it. 

This  15c  trend  is  working 
successfully  but  it  will  affect 
the  rate  of  growth.  Smaller 
newspapers  have  a  better 
chance  of  recovering  quickly 
any  losses  sustained  in  a  price 
increase.  The  larger  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers,  historically, 
come  back  much  slower,  simply 
because  smaller  city  papers  are 
becomming  better  and  more 
complete.  People  in  the  outlying 
areas  no  longer  have  the  same 
need  for  the  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper  as  a  second  paper  in 
the  home  as  they  once  did.  The 
net  effect  may  well  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  multiple  newspaper 
readership,  not  only  in  the  com¬ 


petitive  newspaper  city,  but  in 
the  nearby  RTZ  as  well. 

The  non-metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  are  growing  the  fastest. 
It  has  become  increasingly  more 
difficult  for  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  to  hold  their  own  year 
after  year  and  it  is  the  excep¬ 
tional  metropolitan  newspaper 
which  shows  a  growth  year  over 
year.  I  do  not  see  any  change  in 
this  pattern.  Metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers  are  going  to  have  to  be¬ 
come  more  regional  newspapers 
to  develop  more  special  interest 
sections,  such  as  for  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  are  going  to  have  to 
fight  harder  for  suburban  read¬ 
ers. 

Advantage  in  a.m.  field 

The  long  range  outlook  for 
metropolitan  newspapers  favors 
morning  papers,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  most  suburban  and  smal¬ 
ler  city  newspapers  are  after¬ 
noon.  The  hope  for  the  metropo¬ 
litan  paper  as  an  out-of-town 
paper  is  that  it  will  be  read  at 
a  time  when  it  does  not  conflict 
with  the  time  spent  reading  the 
local  newspaper.  Metropolitan 
morning  newspapers  can  do  a 
much  better  job  in  covering 
sports,  etc.  Morning  papers 
generally  are  growing  faster 
than  evening  for  many  obvious 
reasons.  From  1969  to  1970, 
morning  newspapers  with  circu 


corporation  without  governmen¬ 
tal  subsidies,  and  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  mail  service  generally, 
including  the  fact  that  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  Saturday  deliveries  is 
just  around  the  corner.  Fortu¬ 
nate  are  those  newspapers 
which  have  small  mail  circula¬ 
tions. 

But  the  good  news  is  that  we 
can  expect  to  see  a  growth  of 
circulation  in  this  decade  be¬ 
cause  the  baby  boom  of  the  late 
’40s  and  early  ’50s  has  now  me- 
tured  into  the  readers  of  the 
’70s  and  each  of  us  hopes  to  get 
his  share.  To  insure  that  share, 
the  past  several  years  has  seen 
the  development  of  a  Newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Classroom  program 
on  almost  every  newspaper  in 
the  country.  We  have  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  today’s 
youngsters  are  being  educated 
via  television  and  are  reading 
less  and  less.  To  prepare  for 
newspaper  readers  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  we  must  sow  the  seeds  of 
interest  in  the  youth. 

Profits  for  carrier 

As  circulation  prices  in¬ 
crease,  there  must  be  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  carrier 
and  dealer  profits.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  profit  structures  for  newspa- 
perboys  vary  greatly  from  sec¬ 
tion  to  section  and  even  within 


sections  of  the  country.  A  basic 
standard  profit  is  25  to  30%  of 
the  retail  price.  Many  newspa¬ 
pers  are  below  that.  I  do  not  see 
the  boy  carrier-salesman  system 
disappearing  in  the  ’70s  but 
some  changes  will  come.  The 
four-day  work  w'eek  will  be  here 
within  the  next  few  years  and 
newspapers  everywhere  are 
going  to  have  to  find  a  way  of 
reaching  the  reader  who  takes  a 
3-day  vacation  every  week.  We 
will  probably  not  be  able  to  sus¬ 
tain  newspaper  boy  delivery  op¬ 
erations  that  require  seven  days 
of  work  while  parents  and  read¬ 
ers  are  working  only  four. 
We’re  going  to  have  relief  car¬ 
riers. 

Newspapers,  paidicularly  in 
non-competitive  cities,  rely  al¬ 
most  completely  on  their  boy 
carrier-salesman  organizations 
to  build  circulation.  We  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  a  mobile 
society  with  a  marked  trend 
toward  apartment  living.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  directly 
solicit  inside  apartment  com¬ 
plexes.  The  result  is  lower  cir¬ 
culation  coverage  in  most  high- 
rise  buildings  than  on  nearby 
single-dwelling  streets.  To 
reach  apartment  dwellers  in¬ 
volves  the  cooperation  of  apart¬ 
ment  managers,  samples  and 
(Continued  on  page  Z2) 


lations  of  100,000  and  over  in-  i 
creased  2/10  of  1%.  Evening  I 
newspapers  with  circulations  of  i 
1()0,0()0  and  over  decreased  1%.  : 

We  can  also  exjiect  some 
slowdown  in  growth  because 
newspapers  are  getting  bigger 
and  bigger  and  people’s  time  to 
read  apparently  is  getting 
smaller.  Fewer  and  fewer  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  reading  more  than 
one  paper. 

We  are  seeing,  too,  a  marked 
decline  in  mail  circulation.  It  is 
no  longer  practical  with  the 
high  cost  of  labor  and  postage, 
with  even  more  increases  due  if 
the  post  office  becomes  a  public 
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follow  up  by  telephone  solici- 
tion.  Newspapers  in  competitive 
markets  already  use  a  variety 
of  sales  techniques  and  pro¬ 
grams,  particularly  telephones 
and  this  type  of  sales  method 
must  be  kept  on  a  tasteful,  non¬ 
offensive  level.  Whether  in  a 
competitive,  metropolitan  area 
of  in  a  single  newspaper  town, 
however,  newspapers  generally 
will  be  using  programs,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  carriers,  to  reach  those 
people  who  cannot  be  sold  very 
easily  at  the  door. 

Circulation  departments  have 
two  goals  in  addition  to  bring¬ 
ing  in  some  cash.  One  is  to  get 
more  readers  so  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  can  extend 
their  sphere  of  influence,  and 
the  other  is  so  the  advertising 
department  can  sell  more  and 
get  more  for  the  white  space  in 
the  paper.  That  puts  us  both  in 
the  advertising  business — you 
sell  and  I  deliver. 


Delivery  of  preprints 


Advertising  is  big  business.  It 
makes  big  newspapers.  As  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  figures  mount, 
newspapers  get  bigger.  More 
and  more  preprints — or  inserts, 
toppers,  whatever  you  want  to 
call  them — are  good  for  you, 
and  for  the  newspaper  general¬ 
ly,  but  they  are  creating  some 
serious  problems  with  the  Little 
Merchant  operation  and  with 
delivery.  In  the  main,  these  sec¬ 
tions  are  being  delivered  with¬ 
out  extra  compensation  by  the 
carrier.  It  creates  something 
less  than  perfect  service,  a  fact 
that  advertisers  and  advertising 
salesmen  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count,  but  it  is  also  creating 
growing  pressure  from  carriers 
and  their  parents  that  they  en¬ 
joy  increased  earnings  for  this 
service. 

Most  newspapers  advise  car¬ 
riers  that  their  total  profit 
structure  allows  for  the  deliv- 
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ery  of  extra  advertising  sec¬ 
tions,  whether  the  carrier  stuffs 
of  merely  tops,  and  this  is  by 
and  large  true,  but  the  problem 
still  exists,  and  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  with. 

Three  alternatives  exist,  that 
is,  in  addition  to  extra  earnings 
for  carriers  for  each  special  in¬ 
sert,  which  I  do  not  personally 
favor.  One  is  we  must  speed  up 
development  of  in-line  stuffing 
machines  to  insure  the  total 
package  leaving  the  plant  in 
one  piece  without  slowing  up 
the  press  run.  Sunday  papers, 
of  course,  will  probably  be  mul¬ 
ti-section  but  that’s  only  once  a 
week  and  is  practical.  Besides, 
Sundays  are  not  part  of  the 
carriers’  problem. 

A  second  alternative  is  to 
have  one  carrier  boy  organiza¬ 
tion  to  deliver  the  regular 
newspaper  as  the  Little  Mer¬ 
chants,  buying  wholesale  and 
selling  retail,  while  a  second  or¬ 
ganization — adults  or  boys — 
does  nothing  but  deliver  the 
special  advertising  sections. 
That’s  a  possibility  because, 
frankly,  newspapers  are  getting 
too  big  to  handle  as  well  as  too 
big  to  read  in  one  package. 

A  third  idternative,  and  one 
that  many  newspapers — 
particularly  on  the  west  coast — 
have  developed,  is  to  have  a 
shopper,  owned  and  published 
by  the  newspaper,  that  is  deliv¬ 
ered  to  subscribers  and  non¬ 
subscribers  with  a  special  com¬ 
bination  rate  for  advertisers. 

We  cannot  escape  the  fact, 
however,  that  preprints  and 
zone  advertising  are  becoming 
increasingly  important  in  to¬ 
day’s  newspaper  if  we  are  to 
compete  with  other  media.  Cir¬ 
culation  departments  have  to  be 
tuned  in  to  this  factor  and  have 
to  solve  whatever  distribution 
problems  they  create  so  that 
they  can  better  serve  the  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

Pay-in-ad>iance  systems 

The  age  of  electronic  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  is  here  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  newspaper 
as  we  know  it  wdll  be  disappear¬ 
ing  from  the  scene  in  the  near 
future.  The  w'ell  balanced  print¬ 
ed  newspaper,  containing  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  to  every  mem- 
l>er  of  the  family,  is  going  to  be 
delivered  on  the  front  steps  of 
homes  for  many  years  to  come. 

But  many  forms  of  automa¬ 
tion  and  computerization  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  important 
in  newspaper  circulation  oper¬ 
ations,  as  they  are  in  all  parts 
of  the  newspaper  operation. 
Within  the  next  few  years,  all 
the  demographic  information  we 
will  need  about  subscribers  and 
about  the  makeup  of  various  ar¬ 
eas  will  be  useful  for  sales,  ser¬ 


vice  and  collections  and  for  sub¬ 
scriber  control.  Our  distribu¬ 
tion,  accounting  and  statistical 
material  will  come  from  the 
computers.  At  the  Free  Press 
and  in  most  other  Knight  news¬ 
papers,  this  is  already  in  oper- 
tion. 

A  real  new  trend  is  in  paid- 
in-advance,  once  the  headache 
of  every  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
great  many  newspapers  in  this 
country — and  in  particular,  too, 
in  the  Knight  Newspaper  orga¬ 
nization  (the  Miami  Herald  and 
the  Charlotte  Observer  and 
News) — have  for  paid-in¬ 
advance  or  pay-by-mail  meth¬ 
ods,  as  they  are  now  called,  in  a 
big  way.  Entirely  computerized, 
the  paid-in-advance  systems  are 
much  easier  to  handle  than  they 
were  in  the  past  when  they 
were  everybody’s  problem. 

• 

Mooney  opens  office 
to  service  newspapers 

Rodney  D.  Mooney,  chief  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  Boston  office  of 
Lockw'ood  Greene  Engineers, 
Inc.,  has  left  that  firm  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  company,  R.  D. 
Mooney,  Inc.,  consulting  engi¬ 
neers,  specializing  in  providing 
seiwices  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry. 

Included  in  these  services 
will  be  studies  to  select  opti¬ 
mum  building  programs  for 
Newspaper  Clients,  preparation 
of  preliminary  drawings  and 
specifications  for  building  pro¬ 
grams,  production  equipment 
layout,  and  other  special  assign¬ 
ments. 

Prior  to  being  chief  engineer 
for  Lockwood  Greene’s  Boston 
office,  Mooney  was  project  man¬ 
ager  in  their  New  York  Graphic 
Arts  Department  for  several 
years.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy. 

• 

Columnist  wins 
^mistering’  point 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
editorially  explained  why  it  had 
shifted  slightly  in  a  policy  of 
using  “Mr.”  except  before  the 
names  of  the  President,  the 
Governor  and  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Mayor. 

The  title  has  been  restored  to 
names  appearing  in  the  column 
written  by  William  F.  Buckley 
Jr.  in  a  change  even  though 
this  writer  “misters  everybody 
in  print.”  “It’s  the  flavor  of  the 
thing,”  the  editorial  reported. 

The  newspaper  confessed  the 
former  de-mistering  practice 
caused  a  twinge  “for  the  reason 
that  we  don’t  like  to  mess 
around  with  a  good  writer’s 
style.” 


Each  reader 
regarded  as 
parishioner 

The  Rev.  Lester  Kinsolving, 
Episcopal  clergyman  and  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist,  feels  that  every 
reader  is  a  parishioner. 

“And  I  once  fought  with  my 
hands  for  a  parishioner,”  said 
the  writer-priest  whose  once- 
weekly  column  won  publication 
in  17.5  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tions  totalling  more  than  10 
million. 

The  man  who  emerged  from 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle's 
religion  news  desk  after  just 
three  years  as  columnist  and  re¬ 
porter  to  coverage  of  the  na¬ 
tional  scene  for  Chronicle 
Features  Syndicate  is  now 
shifting  home  offices. 

Moves  to  NNS 

Effective  February  1,  “Les” 
Kinsolving  will  be  with  Nation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Syndicate,  he 
said  just  before  leaving  on  an¬ 
other  research  and  reporting 
trip  which  will  include  coverage 
of  a  church  convention. 

Bouts  on  behalf  of  newspa¬ 
pers  will  continue  on  his  agen¬ 
da,  Kinsolving  pledged  with  the 
notation  that  he  is  tired  of 
“seeing  media  beaten.” 

His  late  1970  travels  included 
an  appearance  in  Roanoke,  Va., 
to  seek  a  confrontation  with  two 
churchmen  who  had  accused 
him  of  “gross  distortion  and 
snide  innuendo”  in  his  column 
reporting  the  general  conven¬ 
tion  of  Episcopalians  in  Hous¬ 
ton. 

The  Virginia  clergymen 
failed  to  appear,  declaring  their 
bishop  had  advised  against  such 
a  meeting.  Kinsolving  told  some 
200  who  attended  the  session 
not  to  cancel  their  church 
pledges  in  an  effort  to  change 
the  Episcopal  executive  commit¬ 
tee’s  course  of  action. 

N.  Y.  change 

Just  before  his  Virginia  ap¬ 
pearance  the  columnist  an¬ 
swered  a  New  York  State 
charge  that  he  wrote  as  he  did 
just  to  sell  papers. 

“In  14  years  as  an  obscure 
parish  priest  I  cannot  recall 
any  such  attention  as  I  have 
received  now,”  he  reported  in 
offering  to  travel  to  any  desig¬ 
nated  point  in  the  diocese  to 
confront  the  bishop  of  Central 
New  York  who  criticized  him. 

“Newspapering  is  a  great 
business,”  Rev.  Kinsolving 
stated  when  asked  his  impres¬ 
sions  about  his  four  and  one- 
half  years  since  he  joined  the 
Chronicle. 
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Nominees  for  AP 
board  are  posted 

The  Nominating  Committee 
of  the  Associated  Press  has 
selected  the  candidates  for 
election  as  directors  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  New  York 
April  19.  They  are: 

Otis  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

James  S.  Copley,  San  Diego 
Union. 

Porter  Dickinson,  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. 

J.  W.  Gallivan,  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune. 

Newbold  Noyes  Jr.,  Washing¬ 
ton  Sunday  Star. 

Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr.,  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette. 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  Greenville 
(S.C.)  Piedmont. 


Schupp  Williams 


JOHN  W.  SCHUPP.  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Lancaster 
(Pa).  Newspapers  Inc.,  retired 
December  31,  after  almost  53 
years  with  the  newspapers.  MEL¬ 
VIN  W.  WILLIAMS,  former  as¬ 
sistant  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  was  named  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  has  been  an 
account  executive  in  the  national 
advertising  department  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  Newspapers  for  15  years. 


FCC  bureau 


Richard  C.  Steele,  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  New 
York  Times. 

Thomas  Vail,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

For  memberships  held  in 
cities  under  50,000  population 
the  committee  nominated: 

J.  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  Daily  News. 

Robert  M.  White  II,  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger. 

Five  members  are  to  be 
elected  from  the  general  mem¬ 
bership,  and  one  from  a  city  of 
under  50,000  population. 

Chandler,  Copley,  Steele, 
Vail,  Sisk  and  McClelland  are 
incumbents. 

Grover  Cobb  leaves 
Gannett  for  NAB  job 

Grover  C.  Cobb,  vicepresident 
for  broadcasting  and  a  director 
of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  will  become 
an  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  in  Washington 
February  1. 

Cobb’s  appointment  to  head 
the  NAB’s  station  relations  pro¬ 
gram  is  part  of  a  plan  approved 
by  NAB  directors  to  add  three 
executive  vicepresidents  and 
free  president  Vincent  T. 
Wasilewski  for  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  broadcast  industry. 

Joining  Cobb  in  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  in  behalf  of  the  nation’s 
radio  and  television  stations  and 
networks  are  Paul  Haney, 
former  “Voice  of  Astronauts,” 
and  Paul  B.  Comstock,  now 
NAB  vicepresident  and  general 
counsel,  as  executive  vicepres¬ 
idents. 

Before  joining  Gannett  in 
July  1969,  Cobb  served  two 
terms  as  chairman  of  the  NAB 
board  of  directors. 


backs  KRON 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission’s  Broadcast  Bureau 
has  issued  a  conditional  recom¬ 
mendation  for  renewal  of  the 
license  of  the  San  Francisco 
CferonicZe-affiliated  KRON-TV. 

Such  action  should  be  taken 
provided  Chronicle  Publishing 
Co.  dispose  of  those  cable  televi¬ 
sion  holdings  held,  through 
Western  Communications  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary,  in  the  KRON-TV’s 
primary  broadcast  range,  the 
bureau  report  stated. 

The  FCC  ruled  last  summer 
that  all  television  stations  in 
the  U.  S.  must  dispose  of  CATV 
holdings  in  their  areas  by  Au¬ 
gust  10,  1973. 

The  bureau’s  report  was  con¬ 
tained  in  a  200-page  document 
sent  to  Chester  F.  Naumowicz 
Jr.,  FCC  examiner,  for  consid¬ 
eration  of  its  conclusion  “that 
the  actions  herein  are  insuffici¬ 
ent  to  require  denial  of  the 
renewal  application.” 

Naumowicz  is  not  expected  to 
conclude  his  own  summary  of 
the  39-day  hearing  he  conducted 
in  San  Francisco  until  Spring. 
His  findings  will  then  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Commission. 

KRON’s  license  renewal  was 
opposed  by  Albert  C.  Kihn, 
former  Channel  4  cameraman, 
and  by  Blanche  C.  Streeter, 
formerly  in  Chronicle  classified 
sales,  with  the  aid  of  Charles 
Cline  Moore,  attorney. 

• 

Note  for  Joyce  Kilmer 

The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  is  one  of  three  downtown 
business  establishments  which 
have  been  cited  by  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Board  of  Park  Commission¬ 
ers  for  beautification  of  the 
center  city  area.  The  board 
praised  the  paper  for  its  use 
of  trees  in  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 
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31  at  seminar 
on  local  news 

Newspapers  in  21  states  will 
be  represented  at  a  two- week 
Seminar  for  City  Editors  be¬ 
ginning  Monday  (January  17) 
at  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Columbia  University. 

The  31  seminar  members  are: 

Roy  V.  Anderson,  Montana 
Standard,  Butte. 

Myrtle  S.  Barnes,  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Times-Herald. 

Evan  Z.  Bussey,  Charleston 
(S.C.)  News  and  Courier. 

Robert  A.  Colby,  New  Lon¬ 
don  (Conn.)  Day. 

Dewey  Carroll  Copelin,  Wich¬ 
ita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times. 

Michael  J.  Cummings,  Wil¬ 
liamsport  (Pa.)  Grit. 

Anthony  R.  Foglio  Jr.,  Mid¬ 
dletown  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald- 
Record. 

A.  Kent  Foster,  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Daily  Sun. 

Herbert  F.  Geller,  Mt.  Kisco 
(N.Y.)  Patent  Trader. 

Donald  H.  Grubbs,  Peru 
(Ind.)  Daily  Tribune. 

Edwin  Philip  Hudgins, 
Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily  Times. 

John  E.  N.  Hume  III,  Sche¬ 
nectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette. 

David  R.  Jewett,  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian. 

Daniel  E.  Jones,  Albany 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald. 

William  R.  Klink,  Kennewick 
(Wash.)  Tri-City  Herald. 

James  E.  Kulp,  Alton  (HI.) 
Evening  Telegraph. 

Edward  M.  Lembeck,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star. 

David  McHam,  Professor  of 
Journalism,  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Tex. 

Robert  J.  McNamee,  Lebanon 
(Pa.)  Daily  News. 

Bradie  C.  Metheny,  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times. 

Richard  H.  Moorhead,  Find¬ 
lay  (Ohio)  Republican-Courier. 

Nicholas  F.  W.  Moser,  Read¬ 
ing  (Pa.)  Eagle. 


How  to  protect  yourself 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford 
to  lose,  and  let  us  insure  you 
against  judgments  over  that  amount. 
We're  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy 
and  copyright.  We  have  5  U.  S. 
offices  so  we're  instantly  available 
for  consultation  in  time  of  trouble. 
Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full  details 
from  our  nearest  office.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


William  T.  Noblitt,  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  News. 

James  R.  Owens,  Mason  City 
(la.)  Globe-Gazette. 

Lloyd  K.  Powers,  Geneva 
(N.Y.)  Times. 

John  H.  Russell,  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times. 

Robert  W.  Solt,  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald. 

Fi-ed  A.  Sorri  Jr.,  Monterey 
(Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald. 

William  W.  Waters,  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  Tucson. 

Richard  W.  Wich,  Elmira 
(N.Y.)  Star-Gazette. 

John  B.  Williams,  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

e 

AP  bureau  executives 
get  new  assignments 

Personnel  changes  in  several 
Associated  Press  bureaus  were 
announced  this  week  by  general 
manager  Wes  Gallagher. 

Frederick  W.  Moen,  chief  of 
bureau  at  Nashville,  was  named 
to  head  AP’s  Kansas  City  office, 
with  responsibility  for  AP  oper¬ 
ations  in  Kansas  and  Missouri. 
He  succeeds  Austin  Bealmear 
w'ho  is  being  reassigned. 

Taking  over  from  Moen  at 
Nashville  is  Joe  Dill,  Baltimore 
bureau  chief. 

George  Zucker,  chief  of  the 
Honolulu  bureau,  replaces  Dill 
at  Baltimore. 

Richard  Daw,  AP  correspon¬ 
dent  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  replaces 
Zucker  in  Hawaii. 

Melvin  E.  Lang,  now  in  Mi¬ 
ami,  succeeds  Daw'  as  Raleigh 
correspondent. 


Kent  State  Trustee 

William  D.  Taylor,  retired  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism, 
has  been  named  to  the  Kent 
State  board  of  trustees  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Rhodes. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

I  Investigate  the  developments 

I  that  are  taking  place  —  in- 

1  creased  population,  industrial 

I  development,  high  standard  of 

I  living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 

cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
have  $500,000,000  invested  in 
Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
!  arts  in  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Published  fortnightly 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.SJi.  $A8.00 
Payments  must  be  made  by 
bankdraft  ia  Australian  currency 
Comer  Butt  li  Cllsdcll  Sts.,  Surry  Hills 
Sydney,  Australia 
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Dim  future  is  seen 
for  German  papers 


By  Spyridon  Cranitsas 

It  sounds  ironic,  but  it  may 
come  to  pass  that  the  German 
Jews  will  carry  longrer  the  Ger¬ 
man  journalistic  tradition  in 
America  than  the  non-  Jewish 
Germans. 

There  have  been  German- 
language  newspapers  ever  since 
Benjamin  Franklin  established 
the  Philadelphisclie  Zeitung  in 
1732  but  in  the  1970’s  almost  all 
German-language  newspapers 
may  disappear. 

“There  may  be  no  German 
newspaper  within  a  gener¬ 
ation,”  says  Dr.  Hans  Steinitz, 
editor  of  Aufbmi.  (Recoristruc- 
tion),  and  he  explains:  “There 
will  be  no  reason  for  them  to 
exist — unless  something  entirely 
unforeseen  happens.  Aufbau 
will  last  a  little  longer  than  the 
others,  but  by  the  year  2000 
this,  too,  will  not  be  in  exis¬ 
tence,  having  fulfilled  its  aims.” 

Aufbau,  a  Jewish-  oriented 
weekly,  was  established  by  Ger¬ 
man  Jews  in  1934,  received  a 
boost  in  circulation  during  the 
war,  and  not  only  maintains  its 
circulation  but  has  increased  it 
over  the  years.  The  reasons:  it 
is  the  link  among  the  German- 
Jews  of  the  diaspora  (it  exports 
more  copies  abroad  than  any 
other  similar  paper) ;  it  is  well- 
edited  with  high  cultural  con¬ 
tent;  it  carries  more  advertis- 


and  economic  problems,  as  with 
other  papers;  but  he  denied  an¬ 
other  report  that  the  paper 
would  cut  back  to  two  issues  a 
week.  In  fact,  he,  co-owner  Er¬ 
win  Steuer  and  secretaiy-trea- 
surer  Wolfgang  Hamel  are  op¬ 
timistic  about  the  future.  “I 
wouldn’t  be  here  if  I  didn’t 
think  there  is  a  great  future  for 
the  paper,”  said  Steuer,  who  in 
his  30s  is  the  youngest  execu¬ 
tive  at  Staats  Zeitung. 

How  can  the  paper  afford 
more  than  100  employes  with  a 
daily  circulation  of  12,000  and  a 
Sunday  sale  of  27,000?  “We 
have  diversified  our  business. 
We  sell  books,  we  derive  income 
from  motor  tours  we  organize,” 
Single  answered. 

Although  Germany  is  a  di¬ 
vided  nation,  this  is  not  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  German  papers  of 
whatever  origin:  there  is  only 
one  paper,  the  Montrealer 
Nachrichten,  which  shows  a  fa¬ 
vorable  disposition  toward  East 
Germany  and  East  Europe.  Not 
only  German  refugees  support 
existing  publications  and  blend 
with  previous  groups  of  immi¬ 
grants,  but  it  seems  that  there 
are  no  great  divisions  among 
the  German-Americans  as  a 
whole.  They  are  pro-Western, 


democratic,  little  concerned  with 
ideological  in-fighting. 

A  paradox 

This  on  the  one  hand  tends  to 
strengthen  their  publications, 
and  on  the  other,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  to  destroy  them: 
there  is  little  fervor  and,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  the  Germans  are 
assimilated  more  easily  in 
America  than  other  groups. 

Possibly,  this  kind  of  non- 
ideological  non-partisan  press  is 
in  a  better  position  to  use  the 
professional  services  that  are 
available:  most  papers  use  the 
dispatches  of  the  German  News 
Agency  (Deutshe  Press  Agen- 
tur-DP A ) ;  many  print  syndi¬ 
cated  material  from  Europe  and 
America,  and  some  space  is 
provided  for  cultural  and  liter¬ 
ary  material. 

During  World  W’ar  II,  Single 
related,  the  Staats  Zeiting,  “an 
American  newspaper  published 
in  German,”  was  given  to  Ger¬ 
man  war  prisoners  who  were 
detained  in  the  United  States, 
along  with  other  German  anti- 
Nazi  publications.  Their  pur¬ 
pose  was,  and  still  is,  to  im¬ 
prove  German-American  rela¬ 
tions  and  advance  the  cause  of 
democracy. 

Outside  this  climate  live  some 
monthly  or  irregular  publica¬ 
tions  which  echo  ideas  of  the 
extreme  nationalistic  past.  One 
publication,  Der  Deiitsh- 
amerikaner,  is  the  official  or¬ 
gan  of  the  German-American 
National  Congress,  a  rightwing 
group.  Another  monthly,  the 
Voice  of  the  Federation,  in  New 
York,  is  even  more  militant:  it 
opposes  not  only  Chancellor 


Willy  Brand  but  all  political 
parties,  except  the  National 
Democratic  pai-ty  of  Von  Thad- 
den  which  some  find  neo-Nazi; 
it  publishes  articles  like:”  Ru¬ 
dolf  Hess,  Why  the  Western  Al¬ 
lies  Dare  Not  Set  Him  Free,” 
(the  answer:  he  would  expose 
“the  plot”  of  the  Allies  against 
Germany  and  Austria),  glorify¬ 
ing  Nazi  personalities.  It  is 
published  by  the  Federation  of 
American  Citizens  of  German 
Descent  Inc.  whose  president 
has  been  for  a  few  years  Ostin 
App,  correspondent  of  the  Mu¬ 
nich  rightist  newspaper  Deut¬ 
sche  National  Zeitung. 

But  these  papers  belong  to  a 
“dying  breed,”  said  Steinitz  who 
fled  Germany  “with  the  Gestapo 
right  behind  my  back.”  It 
seems,  however,  that  they  are 
not  the  only  ones:  “for  almost 
200  years  there  has  been  a  Ger¬ 
man-language  press  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

From  700  lo  24- 

“There  were  700  of  them  in 
the  19th  century,”  reported 
DPA  three  years  ago.  There  are 
about  two  dozen  publictions  in 
German  today.  Serious  difficul¬ 
ties  have  been  repoi-ted  from  the 
Amerikanische  Schweizer  Zei¬ 
tung  to  the  Detroiter  Abend- 
Post.  And  the  long  line  of  Ger¬ 
man-language  newspapers  in 
St.  Louis,  where  Joseph  Pulitz¬ 
er  started  his  career,  is  rep¬ 
resented  today  by  the  Deutsche 
Wochenschrift. 

Historically,  the  German  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  and  most  influential  among 
the  ethnic  press.  A  book  pub- 
(Continued  on  page  S5) 


ing  than  most.  Its  attraction  to 
advertisers.  Dr.  Steinitz  says,  is 
the  fact  that  most  of  its  readers 
belong  to  the  solid  middle-class 
and,  with  the  reparation  money 
they  have  been  receiving  from 
post-war  Germany,  they  are 
prosperous. 

.4imed  at  middle  class 

The  New  Yorker  Staats- 
Zeitung  und  Herald,  the  old¬ 
est  foreign-language  newspaper 
still  in  existence,  also  addresses 
itself  to  the  solid  middle-class 
but  its  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  have  been  declining.  When  a 
New  York  newspaper  published 
a  report  that  the  paper  would 
cease  publication  as  of  January 
1,  Edwin  A.  Single,  the  Staats 
Zeitung  publisher,  reacted  im¬ 
mediately:  “the  report  of  our 
demise  is  grossly  exaggerated,” 
he  said,  quoting  Mark  Twain. 
And  then  he  wrote  an  editorial 
entitled:  “Reported  Dead  Three 
Times  (1835,  1918,  1970),  Still 
No  Sign  of  a  Funeral.” 

In  an  interview,  Single  ad¬ 
mitted  there  have  been  labor 
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THREE  RE-INCARNATIONS — ^The  three  chief  executives  of  New 
Yorker  Staats  Zeitung  und  Herold — Erwin  Steuer  part-owner,  Wolf¬ 
gang  Hamel,  secretary-treasurer,  and  Erwin  Single,  publisher-editor 
— have  read  three  announcements  of  the  "death"  of  the  paper, 
but  no  funeral. 
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(continued  from  page  34^ 

lished  in  1961,  “German- 
American  Newspapers  and 
Periodicals  1732-1955,”  lists  5,- 
000  publications.  And  as  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  significance  of 
some  of  these  publications,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Illinois 
Staatsnzeigcr  (Illinois  State 
Record),  was  secretly  pur¬ 
chased  by  Abraham  Lincoln”  to 
nelp  him  win  the  1860  election.” 
It  is  also  noted  that  the  Declar¬ 
ation  of  Independence  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  July  9,  1776  issue 
of  the  Pennsilvanischer  Bote 
(Pennsylvania  Messenger)  — 
one  day  before  it  was  published 
anywhere  in  English. 

Tightening  their  belts 

Yet,  said  Single,  “the  peak  of 
influence  was  reached  in  the 
first  decade  of  this  century”. 
After  World  War  I,  278  papers 
remained  out  of  total  of  796, 
and  after  World  War  II,  about 
50  publications  were  in  ex- 
istance,  if  one  includes  the 
many  religious  ones.  It  was  in 
1921  when  the  Staats  Herald 
merged  wdth  Staats  Zeitung, 
Single  was  also  working  for  the 
Neiv  York  World.  Gradually  he 
devoted  all  his  time  to  the  new 
daily. 

Many  publications  feeling 
that  “the  end  is  near”  are  tight¬ 
ening  their  belts:  they  have 
trimmed  editorial  staffs  and 
keep  few  correspondents  (none 
has  one  in  Washington)  or 
stringers;  some  have  gone 
offset,  others  like  the  Der  Send- 
bote,  a  biweekly  established  in 
Chicago  in  1851,  ai*e  printed  in 
Canada;  others,  like  the 
Aufbau,  are  planning  to  move 
out  of  big  cities  like  New  York. 


DOOMSDAY,  AD  2001 — Dr.  Hans  Steiniti,  editor  of  Aufbau  (Re¬ 
construction),  who  fled  Germany  in  1934,  thinks  there  will  be  no 
German-language  newspapers  by  the  year  2000;  his  paper  may  last 
longer  than  others. 


Yet,  some  observers  are  op¬ 
timistic,  sensing  a  revival  of 
“the  whole  idea  of  people  learn¬ 
ing  a  second  language  asserts 
Steuer”. 

William  Peter,  owner  of  15 
weeklies  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  when  he  was  asked 
about  the  future  of  the  German 
press,  replied:  “for  some  of  my 
papers  I  am  optimistic,  for  oth¬ 
ers  not.  Who  can  predict  the 
future? — It  may  be  that  the 
treaty  between  Germany  and 
Poland  will  open  the  way  to  im¬ 
migration  for  more  than  100,000 
Germans  living  in  Poland.” 


GERMAN  PUBLICATIONS 


UNITED  STATES 

California 

NEUE  ZEITUNG  (1967)  :  Weekly: 
German. 

Publisher  and  Editor:  Heinz  Brandt. 
9471  Hidden  Valley  Place,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.  90210. 

SWISS  JOURNAL  (Schweizer  Jour¬ 
nal)  (1918),  weekly;  English;  Cir. 
3000. 

Publisher:  Swiss  Journal  Company; 
Editor:  Mario  Muschi. 

548  Columbus  Avenue,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Calif.  94133. 

CALIFORNIA  STAATS-ZEITUNG 
(1890);  Weekly:  German;  Cir.  10,100. 

Publisher:  Raymond  E.  Stuetz;  Ed¬ 
itor:  Albert  Ebert. 

221  East  Pico  Boulevard,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  90015. 

District  of  Columbia 
WASHINGTON  JOURNAL  (1859): 
W'eekly:  German:  Cir.  3000. 

Publisher:  Washington  Journal  Pub¬ 
lications  Co.,  Gerald  R,  Kainz;  Editor: 
W'.  Knuemann. 

3132  M  Street,  N.W.  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 


NOT  UNITED  AT  THE  UN — Gerhard  Manning  represents  the  Ger¬ 
man  (West)  News  Agency  at  the  UN,  a  growing  wire  service  which 
most  German-language  papers  in  America  now  use;  neither  East 
nor  West  Germany  is  a  member  of  the  UN.  (Photos  tor  E&P  by 
Margot  Granitsas). 


Illinois 

ABENDPOST-SONNTAGSPOST  UND 
MILWAUKEE  DEUTSCHE  ZEITUNG 
(1S89):  Daily:  German;  Cir.  7,000. 

Publisher:  TTie  Abcndpost  Company; 
Editor:  Werner  Baroni. 

223  West  Washington  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  60606. 

DER  DEUTSCH  -  AMERIKANER 
(1959):  monthly:  German:  Cir.  6,500. 

Publisher:  German-American  Nation¬ 
al  Congress,  Inc.;  Editor:  Walter  A. 
Kol  lacks. 

4740  N.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Ill.  60625. 

DIE  HAUSFRAU  (The  housewife) 
(1904):  Monthly;  Woman’s  interest 
magazine;  German;  Cir.  43,900. 

Publisher:  Die  Hausfrau,  Inc.;  Ed¬ 
itor;  Joseph  Edelmann. 

1517  West  Fullerton  Avenue.  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill.  60614. 

EINTRACHT  (Harmony)  (1923)  ; 
Weekly:  German;  Cir.  4,050. 

Publisher  &  Editor:  Gottlieb  Jueng- 
ling. 

9456  N.  Lawler  Avenue,  Skokie,  111. 

LUXEMBOURG  NEWS  OF  AMER¬ 
ICA  (1967),  Monthly, 

Publisher:  Luxembourgers  of  Amer¬ 
ica — Mary  Lou  Johanek;  Editor:  Victor 
Jacoby. 

201  Sunset  Drive,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

60091. 


Michigan 

DETROITER  ABEND-POST  (Detroit 
Evening  Post)  (1854);  semiweekly; 
German;  Cir.  8,700. 

Publisher:  Detroiter  Abendpost  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  Editor:  Knuth  Beth. 

1436  Brush  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48226. 

Missouri 

DEUTSCH  WOCHENSCHRIIT  (Ger¬ 
man  Weekly)  (1939);  Weekly;  Ger¬ 
man:  Circ.  1,450. 

Owner  and  publisher:  Marie  Geis- 
sler;  Editor:  Eugene  Geissler. 

2507  So.  Jefferson  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri  63104. 

New  Jersey 

THE  SWISS  AMERICAN,  (monthly) 
Publisher:  North  American  Swiss 
Alliance;  Editor:  Anton  Haemmerle. 

603  Forest  Avenue,  Paramus,  N.J. 
07652. 

New  York 

AUFBAU  (Reconstruction)  (1934); 
weekly;  German:  Cir.  30,000. 

Publisher:  New  World  Club,  Inc.  Dr. 
Norbert  Goldenberg:  Editor:  Dr.  Hans 
Steinitz. 

2121  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y, 
10023. 

NEW  YORKER  STAATS-ZEITUNG 
UND  HEROLD  (N.Y.  State  Journal 
and  Herald)  (1834);  daily;  German; 
Cir.  12,000;  Sun.  27,000. 

Publisher  and  editor;  Erwin  Single. 
60-20  Broadway,  Woodside,  N.Y. 
11377. 

PLATTDUETSCHE  POST  (1934) 
weekly:  in  German  dialect:  Cir.  2,250. 
Publisher  and  Editor:  Herbert  Stein. 
91  New  Dorp  Plaza,  Staten  Island, 
N.Y.  10306. 

SOLIDARITY  (1906),  monthly;  Eng¬ 
lish;  circ.  14,150.  Organ  of  &  publish¬ 
er:  Workmen’s  Benefit  Fund;  Editor: 
J.  Hengerson. 

714  Seneca  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
11227. 

AMERIKANISCHE  SCHWEIZER 
ZEITUNG  (American  Swiss  Gazette). 
(1868),  weekly,  circ.  2,400. 

Publisher  and  editor:  Franz  X.  Am- 
rein. 

1  Union  Square  West,  Room  410, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

THE  STEUBEN  NEWS  (1928),  bi¬ 
monthly. 

Publisher:  'Hie  Steuben  Society  of 
America  (National  Council):  Editor: 
Editorial  Committee — Edward  J.  Suss- 
mann. 

369  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

TROY  FREIE  PRESSE  (Troy  Free 
Press)  (1870)  ;  weekly;  German:  Cir. 
3,000. 

Publisher  and  Editor:  George  F. 
Birkmayer 

193  River  Street,  Troy,  N.Y.  12180. 
Ohio 

WAECHTER  UND  ANZEIGHai  (Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Advertiser)  (1852)  weekly; 
German  ;  cir.  3,400. 

Publisher:  The  Waechter  und  Anzeig- 
er  Company:  Editor:  Stefan  Deubel. 

4164  Lorain  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44113. 

Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA  GAZETTE-DEMO¬ 
CRAT  (1838):  Weekly;  German;  Cir. 
3,100. 

Publisher  and  Editor:  Erwin  Single. 
Reading  Terminal  Arcade.  Room  217, 
.2th  and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19107. 

Pennsylvania 

THE  AMERICAN-GERMAN  RE¬ 
VIEW  (1934),  bimonthly. 

Publisher:  National  Carl  Schurz 
Association.  Inc.;  Editor:  Lewis  F. 
Gittler. 

339  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19106. 

G.B.U.  REPORTER  (1892),  monthly. 
Cir.  20,150. 

Organ  of :  Greater  Beneficial  Union 
of  Pittsburgh:  Editor:  Karl  Filsinger. 

4254  Clairton  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15227. 

Wisconsin 

'THE  MEL’HNG  POT  (1931),  month¬ 
ly,  cir.  30,000. 

Publisher:  The  Melting  Pot  News 
Co. — A.B.  Vajda  (Mrs.)  ;  ^itor:  Claire 
K.  Vajda. 

630  N  Van  Buren  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wise.  53202. 

VOICE  OP  FREEDOM  (Das  Freie 
Wort) ,  monthly,  German  : 

Publisher:  Freie  Gemeinde;  Editor: 
Paul  A.  Kaufmann. 

2617  W.  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise.  53206. 
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Publisher-newsroom  gap 
called  ‘alarming’  by  IPI 


Press  freedom  around  the  ideologTi’  of  the  i-egime’s  lead- 
world  during  1970  was  “under  ers.” 

siege  from  all  quarters,”  ac-  He  warned  of  “an  alarming 
cording  to  a  review  compiled  by  evolution,”  in  the  press  of  the 
the  International  Press  Insti-  Western  world, 
tute  at  Zurich.  “Motivated  by  economic  pres- 

The  Institute’s  director,  Er-  surers,”  he  obser\'ed,  “a  gulf 
nest  Meyer,  opened  the  report  seems  to  be  developing  between 
with  the  statement,  “For  those  publishers  and  their  news- 
who  believe  that  there  is  a  rela-  rooms.  Faced  by  rapidly  moun- 
tionship  between  press  freedom  ting  production  costs,  the  pub- 
in  the  world  and  democratic  lishers  are  less  and  less  dis- 
principles,  the  past  year  has  po.sed  to  adopt  editorial  policies 
been  a  disappointment.”  which  may  put  at  risk  either 

Meyer  noted  “virtually  no  their  readers  or  their  adver- 
change  from  the  record  of  past  tisers. 

years”  in  countries  w’here  media  “In  a  phrase,  they  are  more 
are  part  of  the  political  ma-  and  more  inclined  to  ‘play  it 
chinery  of  the  government  and  safe’,  while  their  editors  and  re- 
“exists  solely  to  transmit  the  porters,  increasingly  concerned 

with  the  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  issues  of  our  time,  r — 
very  often  straining  to  deal 
firmly  with  these  issues. 

“With  both  the  economic 
threats  to  the  publishing  indus¬ 
try  likely  to  increase  and  the 
issues  of  our  times  to  become 

more  and  more  acute,  this  con-  _  _  _  _ _ _ 

frontation  between  management  cartoons  have  been  published 
and  newsroom  contains  the  a  soft-cover  book  “  “ 

seeds  of  a  situation  which  could  Saw  It.”  It  contains  61  commen- 
very  easily  affect  press  free-  taries  on  the  local,  state,  nation- 

al  and  international  scene  from 
“A  balance  of  interest  must  the  past  decade  with  an  em- 
be  found  if  press  freedom,  and  phasis  on  1969  and  1970. 
even  the  physical  survival  of 
much  of  the  press  of 
We.stern  World,  is  to  be 
sured.” 


Hy  Rosen 

LOSen  cartoon  book  p**'®  to  be.  If  you  can’t  work  in 

£  j.  Washington,  the  next  best 

onors  first  editor  showcase  in  the  United  States 

Hy  Rosen,  editorial  cartoonist  is  in  Albany  where  the  action 
are  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Ti-  is.” 

m-es-Union,  has  spent  25  years  For  Rosen,  The  Albany  Ti- 
inking  in  his  opinions  on  the  mes-Union,  a  Hearst  newspa- 
conflicts  of  political  and  social  per,  has  been  an  especially  good 
events.  newspaper,  he  says,  because  he 

Now  admirers  of  the  artist  works  with  people  who  have  al¬ 
and  newsman  can  appreciate  a  lowed  him  to  evolve  in  ability, 
collection  of  his  works.  Rosen’s  and  who  let  him  choose  his  own 

in  material.  “I  have  had  no  prob- 
“As  Hy  Rosen  lems  expressing  my  opinions,” 
he  added. 

The  Times-Union  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Department  sells  the  book 
to  readers  for  $1. 


German  press 

(continued  front  page  So) 


C.4XAD.\ 

DER  COURIER  (1M07)  ;  Weekly; 

German;  Cir.  11.000. 

Publisher:  Western  Printers  Assn., 

Ltd.;  Eiiitors:  H.  G.  Scholz  and  F. 

Rehwald. 

455  Spadina  Avenue.  Toronto  179. 

COURIER-NORDWESTEN  (1907); 

Weekly;  German;  Cir.  14.500. 

Pubii^er  and  editors  as  above. 

Address  as  above. 

HAMILTON  JOURNAL  (1969);  Bi- 
Weekly;  (Term an  ;  Cir.  2.600. 

Publisher:  German  Publications  Ltd.; 

Editor:  Eric  O.  Reprich  and  Andreas 
Matem. 

46  Crockford  Blvd.,  Scarborough,  731, 

Ont. 

KITCHENER  JOURNAL;  Weekly ; 

(Jerman ;  Cir.  3,200. 

Publisher  as  above;  Editor:  Eric  O. 

Reprich. 

Address  as  above. 

MONTREALER  NACHRICHTEN 
(1954/5);  Weekly;  German;  Cir.  11.- 
800. 

Publisher:  Montrealer  Nachrichten  .  ,  . 

Publishers  Ltd.;  Editors:  Mrs.  Ruth  H.  tIcctlOIl  111  31ailie 
von  Brentani  and  Mario  von  Brentani ; 

3458  Marlowe  Avenue,  Montreal  260.  Thp 

IHRE  BRIGITTE  (1965);  Monthly;  „  , 

German ;  Cir.  8,000.  Women’s  xaaga.-  PubllSi 
zine.  Publisher,  editor  and  address  as  elected 
above. 

MONTREALER  ZEITUNG;  'Weekly;  manag 
German;  Cir.  10,600;  Publisher:  Gcr-  jjjor  C( 
man  Publications  Ltd.;  Elditor:  An-  .  i, 

dreas  Matem.  46  Crockford  Blvd.,  LOStell 
Scarborough  731,  Ont.  Dailu 

PAZIFISCHE  RUNDSCHAU  (1965)  ;  ,  ^  . 

Semimonthly:  German,  Cir.  5,000.  W<1(,  VI 

Publisher:  Ackermann’s  Advertising  (Jj 

and  News  Services,  Ltd.;  Editor:  Bald¬ 
win  Ackerman. 

Box  2033,  Vancouver  3,  B.C. 

TORONTOER  ZEITtTNG ;  Weekly; 

German :  Cir.  8,900. 

Publisher:  German  Publications  Ltd.; 

Editors:  Eric  O.  Reprich  and  Andreas 
Matern. 

46  Crockford  Blvd.,  Scarborough 
731,  Ont. 

DIE  ZEIT  (”1116  Time)  Weekly ;  (Jer¬ 
man  :  Cir.  8,500. 

Publisher;  Western  Printers  Associ¬ 
ation  Ltd. ;  Editor :  P.  J.  Perske. 

Room  303-4,  455  Spadina  Avenue,  _ 

Toronto  179.  Texas, 


O.  Williams,  who  was  Rosen’s  Group  adds  3  experts 
first  managing  editor  and  the  marketing,  systems 
man  who  gave  him  the  opportu-  ^ 

nity  to  become  an  editorial  car-  Three  corporate  staff  addi- 
toonist  with  the  Times-Union,  tions  have  been  announced  by 
the  book  contains  personal  en-  Houston  Harte,  president  of 
dorsements  of  Rosen’s  ability  by  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  a 
Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller,  San  Antonio-based  newspaper 
former  President  Lyndon  John-  and  television  group.  R.  Gary 
son  and  Albany  Mayor  Erastus  Gomm  has  joined  the  staff  as 
Corning.  corporate  director  of  market- 

Rosen  asserts  that  a  cartoon-  ing.  Initially,  he  will  concen- 
ist  must  not  oversimplify  but  trate  in  the  areas  of  market 
look  for  deeper  commentary,  research,  market  planning  and 
The  problem  is  that  he  must,  at  sales  training.  He  was  formerly 
the  same  time,  be  perfectly  with  Fairchild  Publications  in 
clear  so  there  is  instant  recog-  Los  Angeles, 
nition  for  the  reader.  The  new  corporate  director  of 

He  watches  the  news  wires,  systems  and  engineering  is  Rob- 
believing  the  most  updated,  ert  S.  Chuck  who  comes  from 
front-page  news  is  the  only  kind  Copley  Newspapers.  Chuck  wdll 
worth  a  cartoonist’s  attention,  be  responsible  for  corporate 
But  it  must  be  current  and  it  systems  analysis  and  planning 
must  be  strong.  as  well  as  providing  industrial 

Rosen’s  specialty,  which  adds  engineering  assistance  to  the  14 
impact  to  his  cartoons  over  and  Harte-Hanks  operating  divi- 
above  the  fresh  viewpoint  they  sions. 

present,  is  his  talent  for  carica-  Ronald  L.  Landreth  has  been 
ture.  No  labeling  is  necessary  named  corporate  director  of 
when  he  does  a  well-knovTi  po-  computer  services  for  the 
Circulation  loss  litical  figure.  group.  It  will  be  his  responsibil- 

About  10,000  copies  of  the  What  made  Rosen  stay  with  ity  to  direct  corporate  computer 
morning  Star-Telegram  from  the  same  newspaper  for  25  studies  and  implement  specific 
Fort  Worth  were  destroyed  re-  years  was  explained  by  the  car-  computer-related  corporate  pro- 
cently  when  a  circulation  truck  toonist.  jects.  Landreth  formerly  held  a 

overturned  on  the  route  to  West  “There  are  very  few  places  similar  position  with  the 

where  a  cartoonist  should  as-  Sacramento  Union. 
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Fresh  air  from  the  campus 
in  Trudeau’s  ‘Doonesbury’ 


Bv  Lenora  Willianii^on 


Interviewing  Garry  Trudeau, 
22,  ex- Yale  cartoonist,  is  an 
effervescent  adventure  in  non¬ 
stop  conversation  in  which  the 
interviewer  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  fair  share. 

This  six-foot  rail  of  a  fellow — 
equipped  with  a  grin,  natural 
poise,  a  navy  blazer,  middle- 
width  tie,  and  slightly  longish 
hair — is  half  a  year  out  of  col¬ 
lege  and  already  a  syndicated 
cartoonist  with  a  hard-cover 
collection  of  his  cartoons  to  be 
published  in  April. 

Asked  why  his  move  to  Colo¬ 
rado  from  New  Haven  and  New 
York,  Garry  first  says,  “I’m  not 
sure  now  that  I  am  there.” 
Then  he  explains  he  picked  the 
ski  resort  of  Vail  for  a  year  “to 
do  something  with  my  body”  be¬ 
tween  last  June’s  graduation 
from  Yale  and  a  long  graduate 
stint  at  the  Design  School;  that 
his  landlord  in  Vail  is  the  depu¬ 
ty  sheriff  who  described  his  last 
pot  raid  while  Garr>’  was  sign¬ 
ing  the  apartment  lease;  that 
the  girl  he  goes  with  lives  on  a 
dairy  farm  in  Tonganoxie,  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  thinks  up  assorted 
names  for  John  McMeel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  w’hich  handles  “Doones- 
bury.” 

McMeel,  across  the  luncheon 


table,  groans  and  declares  he’s 
had  Garry  in  the  office  since 
4 :30  a.m.  rehearsing  what  to 
say  and  now’  he’s  blown  it. 

Undeterred  from  his  Vail  re¬ 
port,  Garry  praises  the  climate, 
liut  complains  of  a  conversation 
gap  with  %e  resort  crowd. 
“They  think  with  their  bodies 
.  .  .  they  sit  around  and  talk 
about  ski  wax.  They’re  very 
proud  of  saying  they  don’t  read 
the  papei-s.” 

Hopeful  of  a  little  more  intel¬ 
lectual  contact,  Garry  says  the 
zip  code  is  81657  in  case 
anybody  wants  to  w’rite. 

All  this  is  delivered  with  a 
conspiratorial  glance  just  to  see 
if  you  believe  every  word  and 
interrupted  while  he  studies 
shorthand  characters  in  the  in¬ 
terviewer’s  notebook.  That  gets 
the  conversation  back  to  Yale 
territory  and  his  majoring  in 
graphic  design,  with  a  minor  in 
psychology.  “I’ve  since  learned 
how  people  think.” 

While  Garry  is  happily  order¬ 
ing  spaghetti  and  meat  balls 
despite  the  considerable  tone 
of  the  Italian  establishment, 
McMeel  refers  to  gags  in 
“Doonesbury”  and  Garry  pro¬ 
tests,  “They’re  not  gags; 
they’re  perceptions  on  the  hu¬ 
man  condition!” 

He’s  got  it  all  worked  out. 


UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 


Characters  in  "Doonesbury”  strip. 
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Garry  Trudeau 

this  one.  And  a  lot  of  people  are 
going  to  enjoy  watching  Garry 
do  it  his  way. 

His  philosophy 

His  life-style  plan  is  to  find 
people  he  wants  to  work  with, 
open  up  a  creative  studio  and 
then  “generate”  enough  income 
in  six  months  to  have  six 
months  a  year  free.  Hence  the 
return  to  Yale  for  further 
study. 

But  he  really  began  his 
preparation  some  summers  ago. 

“As  a  sophomore  in  high 
school,  I  got  this  philosophy  of 
doing  something  different  each 
summer.” 

So,  at  22,  he  has  chalked  up  a 
list  of  summer  employment: 
Time-Life;  a  Broadway  produc¬ 
tion;  the  Lindsay  camp  doing 
murals  in  Gracie  Mansion’s 
ping  pong  room  (The  Design 
Center  took  the  murals  and  sent 
them  off  touring  in  a  room  ex¬ 
hibit  that  never  came  back,  he 
notes  reproachfully) ;  an  ar¬ 
chaeological  dig  in  England; 
publishing  a  bi-weekly  magazine 
for  the  diplomatic  corps  in 
Washington  (with  a  lot  of  nice 
volunteers,  most  of  them  girls) ; 
the  American  Embassy  in 
Madrid,  and  biological  research. 

Mention  of  the  research  em¬ 
ployment  brings  comment  on  the 
long,  continuous  line  of  doctors 
in  his  family.  His  father  is  Dr. 
Francis  Trudeau  of  Saranac 
(Continued  on  jxteie  38) 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

NewU.S.  bridge  team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  counseling 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News- Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an’ SLATS  D 
ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  STREET  D 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXiES  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  COLONIALS  D 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
THEREOUGHTABEALAW 
D/S 

ZODY  D 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
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^Doonesbury^ 

(continued  from  page  37) 


Lake,  New  York,  where  “Doones- 
buiy  conveniently  runs  in  the 
Adirondack  Enterprise.” 

It  is  indicated  rather  rep:ular- 
ly  in  the  interview  that  Garry  is 
well  aware  that  McMeel  and  ed¬ 
itor  James  F.  Andrews  of  Uni¬ 
versal  are  enpraged  in  coping 
with  him  in  various  ways.  “Jim 
has  this  philosophy  so  I  won’t 
get  too  excited — so  he  tells  me 
the  Da  Up  \eu's  has  cancelled 
and  then  I  find  out  they  never 
sold  it.” 

If  anyone  cancels 

Needling  McMeel,  he  adds,  “I 
still  play  football  in  case  the 
cancellations  start  coming  in.” 
McMeel  protests,  “There  haven’t 
been  any  cancellations.” 

The  McMeel  -  Andrews  -  Tru¬ 
deau  association  may  or  may 
not  have  begun  at  Nedick’s 
hot  dog  stand  in  an  effort  to 
capture  the  campus  cartoon 
comic  strip  for  syndication 
(rhetoric  gets  far  flung  at  this 
point  as  the  two  embellish  the 
tale  to  the  point  where  inter¬ 
viewer  puts  aside  notes  and  just 
enjoys  the  exchange)  and  prog¬ 
ressed  to  a  picnic  lunch  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Park;  flowered  through  a 
sample  run  lost  or  stolen  in 
Washington,  a  redoing,  and  a 
rejection  from  Andrews  as 
being  the  wrong  size. 

The  first  editing  session,  sum¬ 
marized  by  the  young  cartoon¬ 
ist,  was  “put  clothes  on  her  and 
w'e  don’t  even  know  those 
words.” 

Main  cliaraclers 

A  Yale  football  hero,  B.  D.,  is 
one  of  the  three  main  charac¬ 
ters  in  “Doonesbury” — the  strip 
having  begun  in  Trudeau’s 
junior  year  in  the  Yale  Daily 
Nens  as  “Bull  Tales.”  In  a  for¬ 
ward  to  the  Yale  News  paper¬ 
back  collection  published  in 
1969,  the  real  football  hero, 
Brian  Dowling,  wrote:  “It  got 
to  the  point  where  I  was  anxi¬ 
ous  to  see  what  I  had  done  the 
day  before.  This  first  book  was 
dedicated  “To  Mom”  who  is 
Mrs.  Harcourt  Amory  Jr.,  of 
New  York. 

The  other  main  characters  in 
the  strip  as  created  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  and  re-christened  “Doones¬ 
bury”  for  syndication  are 
Megaphone  Mark,  the  campus 
radical,  and  Michael  J.  Doones¬ 
bury,  would-be  lover. 

In  addition  to  celebrating 
“Doonesbury”  being  bought  by 
some  75  papers  since  its  debut 
as  a  6-a-week  last  Fall  and  the 
up-coming  Sunday  color  strip. 
Garret  B.  Trudeau  bows  as  an 


official  author  in  April  when 
American  Heritage  Press 
brings  out  a  hard-cover  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  cartoons  with  a  fore¬ 
word  by  Yale  prof  Erich  Segal, 
who  has  made  his  fortune  with 
the  current  best-seller  and  mov¬ 
ie  “Love  Story.” 

Segal  writes:  “Trudeau  sees 
the  campus  and  its  diverse  den¬ 
izens  as  people  ...  We  laugh 
because  what  he  shows  us  is  so 
true,  but  more  important,  we 
smile  because  he  has  been  so 
gentle  .  .  .  Gariy  Trudeau  is  an 
original  comic  talent  who  can 
bring  smiles  to  both  overbearing 
parents  and  ungrateful  kids  . . .” 

Contract  fits  to  a  T 

Just  to  keep  the  syndicate 
president  on  his  toes,  Garry  has 
gleefully  injected  freouent  com¬ 
ments  on  the  contract  into  the 
conversation.  McMeel  suggests, 
“Just  say  a  very  good  contract 
on  both  sides.” 

“John,  I  don’t  think  I  said 
that,”  came  the  reprimand. 
Eventually,  he  does  admit,  “The 
contract  is  a  character  study, 
contoured,  fits  me  like  a  kid 
glove  .  .  .  with  this  contract  I’ve 
got  to  be  married  by  April  for 
tax  reasons  .  .  .  he’s  making 
appointments  now.” 

Luncheon  gets  to  dessert. 
Garry  spots  the  strawberiy  tart 
on  the  menu,  but  declines  coffee. 
“Never  drink  it.”  How  about 
tea?  “Oh,  tea  is  ok,”  without 
conviction.  What  do  vou  drink 
for  breakfast?  “Milk.”' 

Truth  to  tell,  though,  lunch¬ 
eon  did  start  with  a  Bloody 
Mary  for  the  gentlemen. 

For  a  moment  sober-faced, 
Garry  muses  that  editors  view' 
themselves  as  nruardians  of  the 
nation’s  morality  on  the  comic 
pages  although  there  are  some 
changes  in  w'hat  editors  w'ill  ac¬ 
cept.  “The  cartoonists  don’t  talk 
about  things  that  real  people 
do;  it’s  particularly  disturbing 
when  every  tv  show  can.” 

Walking  back  down  Fifth 
Avenue.  Garry  beams  when  his 
mountain  shoes  are  admired, 
announces  he  enjoyed  the  lunch¬ 
eon,  and  strides  along  with  an 
exuberant  half  skip. 

Are  you  making  him  walk 
back  to  the  office  McMeel  is 
asked. 

“Me?”  comes  the  reply.  “I’m 
just  going  into  St.  Patrick’s  and 
pray.” 


High  court  will  hear 
comics  printing  case 


The  Supreme  Court  w'ill  hear 
an  antiti'ust  case  w'hich  has 
been  in  litigation  since  Januarj' 
1961.  It  agreed  to  hear  an  ap¬ 
peal  in  the  case  of  the  Unit«l 
States  vs.  Greater  Buffalo  Press 
Inc. 

The  Department  of  Justice 
is  attempting  to  prove  that  ac¬ 
quisition  in  1955  by  Greater 
Buffalo  of  the  International 
Color  Printing  Co.,  violated  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  case  involves  the  print¬ 
ing  of  color  .supplements  for 
newspapers  and  the  sale  of  color 
comic  supplements  by  syndi¬ 
cates  to  newspapers. 

The  government  charged  that 
Greater  Buffalo,  King  Features 
S\'ndicate  and  the  Newspaper 
Entei-prise  Association  had 
conspired  to  restrain  the  sale 
to  newspapers  of  printing  of 
comic  supplements,  and  to  mo¬ 
nopolize  the  sale  and  printing 
of  those  supplements. 

After  a  trial  on  the  issues 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  New'  York 
found  against  the  government 


on  all  its  charges  and  dismissed 
the  complaint. 

International  Color’s  sole  cli¬ 
ent  w'as  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate.  The  district  court  found 
that  it  W'as  a  failing  company  at 
the  time  of  its  acquisition  by 
Greater  Buffalo  because  its  sole 
client  W'as  placing  some  of  its 
business  elsewhere  and  threat¬ 
ening  to  extend  the  practice  un¬ 
less  International  built  a  south¬ 
ern  plant,  w'hich  it  lacked  fi¬ 
nancial  resources  to  do. 

The  govei’nment  claimed  that 
acquisition  of  International 
gave  Greater  Buffalo  approxi¬ 
mately  three-fourths  of  the 
new'spaper  industry’s  color 
comic  supplement  business  and 
had  the  effect  of  limiting  com¬ 
petition  in  printing  comic  sup¬ 
plements  and  therefore  w'as  in 
violation  of  provisions  of  the 
Clarton  Act. 

The  Department  of  Justice 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  ground  that  the  lower 
court  had  taken  too  narrow'  a 
view'  of  W'hat  constitutes  com¬ 
petition  in  the  comic  printing 
business. 


Columbia  Journalism  Review 
receives  grant  of  $204,000 

Columbia  University  has  re-  lication  on  a  subscription  basis 
ceived  a  grant  of  $204,000  from  after  distribution  of  an  experi- 
the  John  and  Mar>'  R.  Markle  mental  “pilot”  issue  in  1961, 
Foundation  for  development  of  the  magazine’s  circulation  has 
the  Columbia  Jotimalism  Re-  increased  to  nearly  12,000  paid. 
I'ieiv,  including  new'  editorial  “The  Review',”  said  Elie 
projects  and  sui-veys,  expanded  Abel,  dean  of  the  Graduate 
distribution  and  advancement  School  of  Journalism,  “is  now 
from  quarterly  to  bi-monthly  accepted  internationally  as  a 
publication.  major  joui'nal  of  thoughtful, 

Columbia  Journalism  Review',  responsible  reporting  on  and 
W'hich  W'ill  begin  its  tenth  year  criticism  of  the  communications 
of  publication  w'ith  the  spring  media.” 

1971  issue,  was  originated  by  Dean  Abel  is  editorial  chair- 
the  Graduate  School  of  Jour-  man;  Alfred  Balk,  an  editor-at- 
nalism  “to  assess  the  perform-  large  of  Saturday  Review,  is 
ance  of  journalism  in  all  its  visiting  editor;  former  Dean 
foi'ms.  to  call  attention  to  its  Edward  W.  Barrett  is  chairman 
shci'tcomings  and  strengths,  of  the  Board  of  Advisoi-j'  Edi- 
and  to  help  define — or  redefine  tors  consisting  of  School  faculty 
— standards  of  honest,  responsi-  members;  and  Louis  G.  Cowan, 


ble  sei'\'ice.  .  , 

Since  beginning  regpilar  pub- 

Blewitt  on  ATA  staff 

The  appointment  of  Richard 
F.  Blewitt  as  a  press  relations 


‘Believe  It  Or  Not’ 
creator  honored 

A  former  church  has  been 
dedicated  as  a  museum  honoring 
Robert  L.  Ripley,  “Believe  It  or 
Not”  cartoonist,  in  his  native 
city  of  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


director  of  special  programs  for 
the  School,  is  chairman  of  the 
Publishing  Committee. 

• 

Duerk  in  PR  office 

James  A.  Duerk,  press  secre- 
assist-’nt  in  the  American  tary  and  administrative  assist- 
Trucking  Associations  Public  ant  to  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes  of 
Relations  Department  has  been  Ohio,  plans  to  open  a  public 
announced  by  William  A.  Bres-  relations  consulting  firm, 
nahan,  ATA  president.  Blewitt  Duerk,  40,  has  served  with 
is  a  former  reporter  for  the  Rhodes  since  March,  1969.  He 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  of  w'hich  previously  served  as  press  aide 
his  father,  Frank  J.  Blew'itt,  is  to  former  State  Rep.  Oliver  P. 
general  manager.  Bolton. 
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PROMOTION 


Pantograph  explains 
eight-to-six  switch 


By  George  Wilt 

The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily 
Pantagmph  joined  the  group  of 
newspapers  that  switched  from 
eight  to  six  column  page  format 
on  January  1,  1971.  And  promo¬ 
tion  manager  Dale  Laskowski 
made  sure  that  the  change 
didn’t  go  unnoticed  by  launching 
a  barrage  of  promotion  aimed 
at  both  readers  and  advertisers. 

A  four-page  insert  appeared 
in  the  Pantagraph  three  months 
earlier  to  background  readers 
on  the  change.  The  cover  of  the 
section  used  the  traditional 
eight-column  style,  with  column 
rules  included,  and  most  of  the 
page  area  in  benday.  Three 
eleven-pica  columns  in  short 
depth  started  the  story  of  the 
change,  and  a  standard  three- 
column  by  ten  inch  ad  was 
shown  on  the  cover.  The 
streamer  headline,  across  the 
page  read:  “Pantagraph  an¬ 
nounces  basic  paper  format 
change — to  be  6-columns  Jan. 
1” 

Second  and  third  pages  of  the 
insert  appeared  in  the  new  six- 
column  style,  with  the  same  ad 
that  appeared  on  the  cover  re¬ 
duced  to  fit  two  of  the  new 
14-pica  columns,  floated  in  three 
of  the  new  columns,  and  en¬ 
larged  to  fill  three  14-pica 
columns. 

A  box  show'ed  a  news  para¬ 
graph  set  in  both  measures, 
surrounded  by  plenty  of  white 
space,  to  show  the  difference  at 
a  glance  for  readers. 

Inside  news  stories  told  of  the 
research  that  preceded  the 
switch,  going  back  to  original 
Mergenthaler  studies  in  1928, 
and  a  feature  by  Edmund  C. 
Arnold,  who  redesigned  the 
format  for  the  Pantagraph. 

A  back-page  feature  told  how 
the  new  style  works  out,  dollar- 
wise  for  advertisers,  with  a 
chart  to  make  understanding 
things  easier. 

In  addition  to  the  insert,  the 
Pantagraph  released  a  12-page 
booklet,  “The  Newspaper  of  the 
Future.”  Cover  art  showed  the 
new  format.  Included  were  a 
letter  from  the  publisher  direct¬ 
ed  to  advertisers,  a  page  on  the 
background  research,  and  an 
article  that  included  a  list  of 
other  newspapers  that  have 
made  the  switch  to  six-columns, 
including  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal,  Daytona  Beach 


(Fla.)  Neivs  &  Journal,  Au¬ 
gusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  &  Her¬ 
ald,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
and  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register, 
plus  others.  The  article  pointed 
out  that  advertiser  and  reader 
response  has  been  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  acceptable  wherever  the 
change  has  been  made. 

As  in  the  newsprint  insert, 
the  booklet  points  out  that  space 
rates  have  not  been  increased, 
but  that  the  greater  column 
width  requires  a  restatement  of 
the  rate  in  terms  of  the  change. 

Another  page  tells  adver¬ 
tisers  how  to  re-size  ads  to  keep 
the  same  expenditures,  w'hile 
another  tells  how  to  re-size 
when  the  ad  is  a  mat  or  “slick” 
proof.  Another  section  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Pantagraph’s  “one- 
rate”  plan.  Back  cover  space  is 
used  to  promote  the  new’spa- 
per’s  market. 

4c  * 

CALENDAR— The  New  York 
News  has  published  an  interest¬ 
ing  “front  page”  calendar.  The 
giant,  22-by-28-inch  calendar, 
which  starts  with  December  of 
1970,  shows  the  front  page  of 
the  News  from  the  equivalent 
day  of  the  previous  year,  with 
each  individual  page  reproduced 
three-by-four  inches,  and  plenty 
easy  to  read  in  reduced  size. 
Included  for  each  date  are  the 
weather  and  temperature  of  the 
same  day  a  year  ago,  along  wdth 
the  Dow- Jones  averages  for  the 
corresponding  1970  date.  A  box 
at  the  top  of  each  month  gives 
Department  store  sales  figures 
for  each  week  of  the  month  for 
one  year  ago,  consumer  price 
index  data,  and  monthly  an¬ 
niversary  and  historical  data 
for  that  month.  Also  included 
each  month  are  the  flower  and 
birthstone  of  the  month,  dates 
of  New's  special  issues,  and  the 
dates  of  special  promotional 
events,  such  as  National  Ski 
Week,  for  instance,  and  the 
dates  of  major  promotional 
events,  such  as  the  Boat  show. 

A  covering  letter  w'ent  out  to 
advertisers  and  agencies  on  the 
News’  mailing  lists  with  the 
copies  of  the  calendar. 


BELOIT-FREEPORT  —  A 
brochure  on  the  Rockford  A.D.I. 
Newspaper  Network  has  been 
produced  and  distributed  by 
Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen, 


representatives  for  the  Beloit 
(Wis.)  Daily  News  and  Free¬ 
port  (Ill.)  Journal-Standard. 
The  folder  tells  advertisers 
that  adding  these  two  news¬ 
papers  to  the  Rockford  buy 
gives  73  percent  coverage  of  the 
ADI.  Data  includes  circulation 
coverage  by  county  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines  and  television, 
plus  network  discount  informa¬ 
tion,  and  features  a  back  page 
of  market  facts  and  figures  for 
both  Beloit  and  Freeport.  Cop¬ 
ies  are  available  by  writing  to 
offices  of  Mathew's,  Shannon  & 
Cullen. 

*  ♦  * 

STUDENT  “TOUR”  —  In 
the  past  four  months,  more  than 
3,000  students  have  viewed 
“The  Columbian  Story,”  an  au¬ 
dio-visual  slide  presentation 
representing  a  tour  of  the  New 
Westminster  (B.C.C.)  Columbi¬ 
an’s  plant.  During  this  time, 
public  relations  staff  members 
have  visited  30  schools  through¬ 
out  the  four  suburban  munici¬ 
palities  served  by  the  Columbi¬ 
an  Newspapers  where  they 
have  talked  to  groups  ranging 
in  size  from  30  to  200. 

“The  Columbian  plant  has 
grown  steadily  over  the  past 
few  years,  and  has  now  reached 
the  point  of  overflowing.  Due  to 
the  ever  increasing  number  of 
employes  and  additional  equip¬ 
ment,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
conduct  plant  tours  for  some 
time.  To  accommodate  requests 
from  schools,  we  have  prepared 
the  filmed  tour  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive,”  said  Marie  Tomko,  public 
relations  supervisor. 

4c  4:  4c 

FREE  FOR  KIDS  —  The 
Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress,  seeking  new  ways  of  at¬ 
tracting  children  as  readers, 
announced  that  it  would  run 
free  season’s  greetings  ads  for 
children  before  Christmas.  Ads 
ran  on  the  classified  pages  and 
were  limited  to  15  words,  al¬ 
though  the  rule  was  not  strictly 
enforced. 

“We  received  130  ads  from 
local  children,”  said  publisher 
Jonathan  Marshall.  “Some  were 
simple  and  wished  Merry 
Christmas  to  parents,  friends 
and  teachers.  Others  prayed  for 
peace,  the  release  of  prisoners 
of  war,  and  a  safe  trip  for  San¬ 
ta  Claus.” 


25  will  attend 
INPA’s  seminar 

Twenty-five  men  and  women 
have  registered  for  the  first 
INPA  Promotion  &  Research 
Seminar,  January  21-23,  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  in  Dallas. 

They  are: 

Dellson  S.  Alberts,  Boston 
Globe. 

Patricia  Ann  Bass,  Denison 
(Texas)  Herald. 

Jocelvn  Clark,  INPA,  New 
York. 

Nelson  Clyde,  Tyler  (Texas) 
Courier-Times. 

Duff  Daniels,  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

Pamela  Dixon,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  Cincinnati. 

Clyde  Durham,  Alexandria 
(La.)  Daily  Town  Talk. 

Wayne  Harshaw,  Springfield 
(Ill.)  State  Register. 

Dave  Hosman,  Donrey  Media 
Group,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Clarence  Judd,  George  Neu- 
stadt.  New  York,  N.Y. 

James  M.  Lardner,  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald. 

Nora  Larke,  Inter- American 
Press  Association,  New  York. 

Ed  Lewi,  Capital  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Tony  Manuel,  Rock  Hill 
(S.C.)  Evening  Herald. 

Jack  Newman,  San  Antonio 
(Texas)  Light. 

Wayne  Patrick,  Rock  Hill 
(S.C.)  Evening  Herald. 

Bob  Paulos,  Hagadone  News¬ 
papers,  Coeur  D’Alene,  Idaho. 

Don  Phillips,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram. 

Jack  Roberts,  Donrey  Media 
Group. 

Mickey  Shirley,  Shreveport 
(La.)  Journal. 

Rick  Simpson,  Dispatch 
Newspapers,  No.  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

William  Story,  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

Rex  Thatcher,  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

Cyril  Washer  III,  Gulfport 
(Miss.)  Daily  Herald. 

Harold  Zabel,  Keokuk  (Iowa) 
Gate  City. 


New  paper  for  staff 

Starting  newspapers  has  be¬ 
come  “old  hat”  around  the 
Marietta  (Ga.)  Daily  Journal 
and  Neighbor  Newspapers,  Inc. 
The  Staffer,  the  26th  newspaper 
in  the  organization.,  is  an  inter¬ 
office  newspaper  which  will  be 
published  the  last  Thursday  of 
each  month.  It  is  written  by  and 
for  employees. 


No  increase  in  price 
for  ICMA  bulletins 

John  Shank,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  Da>d;on  Newspapers,  and 
chairman  of  the  ICMA  Newspa- 
perboy  Training  Committee,  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  will  be  no 
price  increase  for  the  19th  An¬ 
nual  Series  of  ICMA  Newspa- 
perboy  Training  Bulletins.  The 
cost  for  the  series  of  24  bullet¬ 
ins  will  remain  at  a  $1.59  for 
100  bulletins. 
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Obituary 

Hollin^on  K.  Tong 

Hollington  K.  Tong,  84,  a 
journalist  who  served  as  Na¬ 
tionalist  Chinese  ambassador  to 
the  United  States  from  1956  to 
1958,  died  at  a  Monterey,  Calif., 
nursing  home  January  9. 

Since  his  retirement  as  am¬ 
bassador  in  1958,  Mr.  Tong  had 
held  the  title  of  senior  ad\dser 
to  Taiwan  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

He  was  born  in  Ningpo, 
Chekiang  province.  In  1908,  he 
came  to  the  United  States  to 
study  journalism.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Missouri 
in  1912  and  later  continued 
studies  at  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

He  worked  for  several  new 
York  City  papers  before  return¬ 
ing  to  China  in  1913.  There  he 
worked  on  English-and  Chinese- 
language  papers  until  1935.  As 
publisher  of  the  Chinese- 
language  Yiivg  Pao  in  Tientsin, 
he  developed  a  new  style  of 
makeup  later  adopted  by  news¬ 
papers  throughout  China. 

Mr.  Tong  entered  government 
seiwice  in  1936  as  dii'ector  of 
the  Shanghai  office  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Military  Council. 

In  1937,  he  published  “Chiang 
Kai-shek,  Soldier  and  States¬ 
man,”  an  official  biogi'aphy. 

He  held  the  posts  of  minister- 
without-portfolio  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  council  of  the  Taiwan  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  was  also  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Central  Daily 
News  and  managing  director  of 
the  Broadcasting  Corporation  at 
Taipei  prior  to  1952. 

Mr.  Tong  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Sally;  three  daughters, 
Ruth  Chen  and  Mei-li  Chen,  of 
Monterey,  and  Yali  Swigert,  of 
Washington;  two  sons.  Yang- 
lung.  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and 
Yang-hu,  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  14 
grandchildren  and  four  great¬ 
grandchildren. 

Waller  R.  Flicker 

Walter  Raymond  Flicker,  73, 
president  of  the  Post  Publishing 
Company  at  Bridgeport,  Conn, 
since  1956  and  its  chief  execu¬ 
tive  since  1939,  died  January  8 
in  New  York  University  Hospi¬ 
tal.  He  had  been  stricken  with  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage  last  July 
24. 

The  company  owns  the 
Bridgeport  Telegram,  Bridge¬ 
port  Post  and  Bridgeport  Sun¬ 
day  Post. 

The  Post  newspapers  were 
acquired  by  Mr.  Flicker’s  fa¬ 
ther,  Edward  Flicker,  a  Cincin¬ 


nati  newspaper  executive,  in 
1918. 

In  subsequent  years,  Mr. 
Flicker  served  on  the  company’s 
board  of  directors.  When  the  el¬ 
der  MKR.  Flicker  died  on  March 
1,  1939,  Mr.  Flicker  became 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  firm.  The  newspa¬ 
per’  editor-in-chief,  George  C. 
Waldo,  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Flicker  became  president 
of  the  firm  after  Mr.  Waldo’s 
death  in  1956. 

Under  Mr.  Flicker’s  direc¬ 
tion,  The  Post  Publishing  com¬ 
pany  progressed  through  a 
series  of  expansions.  New 
presses  were  installed  in  1949, 
and  a  four-story  addition  to  the 
Post  building  at  410  State 
Street  was  constructed  in  1958. 
Additional  presses  also  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  that  year. 

In  1966  the  company  pur¬ 
chased  land  adjoining  its  plant 
during  the  redevelopment  of  the 
State  Street  area  and  a  two- 
story  parking  garage  was 
erected. 

Second  printing  plant 

Construction  was  started  in 
1969  on  a  second  printing  plant 
for  the  Post  newspapers.  The 
structure,  a  600  State  Street,  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  firm’s 
main  plant  and  offices,  was 
completed  in  1970  and  new 
presses  were  placed  in  use  in 
October  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Flicker  was  born  Jan.  25, 
1897,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the 
son  of  Mary  E.  and  Edward 
Flicker,  both  now  deceased. 

He  was  educated  at  Hughes 
high  school  in  Cincinnati  and 
studied  el<.  :trical  engineering  at 
the  Univf '  sity  of  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Flicker  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  during  World  War  I  and 
served  at  the  Great  Lakes 
training  center. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
Mr.  Flicker  moved  to  Bridge¬ 
port  when  his  father  acquired 
the  Post  Publishing  company 
newspapers  and  he  followed  the 
engineering  profession. 

Survivors  are  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Hope  Flicker;  three 
daughters,  Mrs,  Mary  Lou 
Shove,  wife  of  Gilbert  Shove,  of 
Fairfield;  Mrs.  Edna  Isacs,  wife 
of  Herman  H.  Isacs,  III,  also 
of  Fairfield,  and  Mrs.  Norma 
Brewer,  wife  of  Dr.  Timothy 
Brewer,  III,  of  Old  Saybrook, 
his  sister  Mrs.  Alma  Pfriem,  of 
Bridgeport,  who  is  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Post  Publishing  company;  18 
grandchildren,  a  great-grandson 
and  several  nieces  and  neph¬ 
ews,  including  John  E.  Pfriem, 
of  Bridgeport,  vice  president 
and  business  manager  of  the 
Post  Publishing  company. 


Wayne  W.  Galvin 

Wayne  W.  Galvin,  64,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Galvin  group  of 
newspapers  in  Ohio,  died  Jan¬ 
uary'  8  at  Pompano  Beach,  Fla., 
where  he  and  his  wife  had  gone 
New  Year’s  day.  He  had  been 
ill  since  May. 

Galvin  followed  his  father 
and  grandfather  into  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  His  grandfather 
edited  the  Jamestown  Journal 
for  55  years  and  his  father,  the 
late  W.  J.  Galvin,  founded  the 
News-Journal  at  Wilmington, 
Ohio,  in  1915. 

The  Galvin  group  includes 
the  Washington  Court  House 
Record-Herald,  W  ilmington 
News-Journal,  Circleville  Her¬ 
ald,  Logan  Daily  News,  Van 
Wert  Times-Bulletin  and  Press- 
Gazette  and  News-Herald,  both 
at  Hillsboro. 

Galvin  was  a  breeder,  trainer 
and  racer  of  standard  bred 
horses.  One  of  his  most  famous 
horses  was  a  trotter.  Senator 
Frost,  who  holds  a  world’s  rec¬ 
ord. 

Galvin  disposed  of  his  stable 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  last  month. 

Survivors  include  his  widow, 
the  former  Mary  Ellen  Hazard; 
one  daughter,  Mrs.  Richard  L. 
Bobbe  Davis,  Circleville;  one 
son,  W.  J.  Galvin  II,  Warwick, 
Mass.;  one  grandson,  Wayme 
Kyle  Davis,  Circleville,  and  his 
stepmother,  Mrs.  Jessie  Smith 
Galvin  of  Wilmington. 

♦  *  * 

Clarence  A.  Hubbard,  64, 
advertising  department  execu¬ 
tive  at  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record  and  Journal;  December 
11. 

*  «  « 

Seymour  Korman,  61,  chief 
West  Coast  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune;  war  re¬ 
porter  and  political  writer; 
January  6. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Eric  B.  Gardner,  61,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record  since 
1956  and  a  member  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  staff  for  27  years;  De¬ 
cember  31. 

«  9|C  4c 

John  A.  Neagle,  62,  former 
Boston  Transcript  reporter; 
NBC  news  director;  public  re¬ 
lations  counsellor;  January  6. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Philip  J.  Meagher,  72,  re¬ 
tired  (1967)  district  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Times; 
January'  7. 

*  *  * 

Madan  N.  Gupta,  UPI  re¬ 
porter  in  Nepal;  January  2. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Dean  G.  Warner,  79,  retired 
(1956)  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  Philadelphia  (0.) 
Daily  Times;  December  31. 

«  «  * 


Ann  L.  Garnesi,  78,  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  El  Reno  (Okla.) 
Daily  Tribune;  December  25. 

*  «  * 

Cluton  j.  Stratton,  84, 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Daily  Cap¬ 
ital  from  1926  to  1956;  Decem¬ 
ber  22. 

*  *  * 

Wallace  White,  84,  former 
publisher  of  the  Salisbury 
(Md.)  Advertiser;  recently. 

4c  4(  4c 

Norman  H.  Hill,  83,  news¬ 
paperman  for  20  years  in  De¬ 
troit  and  Baltimore;  secretary 
to  Michigan  officials  until  re¬ 
tirement  some  y'ears  ago;  Jan¬ 
uary  5. 

4c  4c  4t 

John  R.  Nesbitt,  52,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dartmouth  (N.S.) 
Free  Press  the  past  two  years; 
previously  business  manager; 
January  7. 

*  * 

George  W.  Smith,  37,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Herald-Telephone  since 
1966;  December  31. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  W.  Heister,  63,  re¬ 
tired  Hearst  Newspapers  ad¬ 
vertising  executive;  January  9. 

«  *  * 

Albert  L.  Warner,  67,  a  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  U.S.  News  & 

World  Report;  former  radio 

newscaster ;  legislative  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  January  11. 

4c  4c  ♦ 

Arch  Sullivan  dies; 
never  touched  keys 

Arch  Sullivan,  61,  the  last  re¬ 
porter  in  Newfoundland  to 
write  his  stories  in  longhand, 
died  January  2,  after  an  illness 
of  several  months.  He  had 
worked  since  1951  as  a  reporter 
for  CJON  and  the  Newfound¬ 
land  Herald,  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  published  by  the  station. 

A  native  of  Presque,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  news  field  in  1946 
with  the  Grand  Falls  Adver¬ 
tiser.  He  was  well-known  for 
his  editorials  opposing  the  prov¬ 
ince’s  entry  into  Confederation, 
which  came  into  effect  in  1949. 
He  never  used  a  typewriter  or  a 
tape  recorder. 

• 

Gives  up  RIT  post 

Dr.  Lothar  K.  Engelmann, 
dean  of  the  College  of  graphic 
Arts  and  Photography  at  Ro¬ 
chester  Institute  of  Technology, 
has  announced  that  Prof.  Hec¬ 
tor  Sutherland  has  asked  to  be 
relieved  as  director  of  the 
School  of  Printing.  He  will 
work  on  the  development  of  new 
programs,  special  projects  and 
industrial  contacts. 
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Consumer-INAE 

(continued  from  page  15) 


Macy’s  section  that  was  formed 
in  1927  to  insure  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  getting  the  best  quality 
merchandise.  “If  the  claim 
made  in  the  ad  lends  itself  to  a 
test,  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
will  test,”  Mrs.  Michelson  said. 

Overplayed 

Woodrow  Wirsig,  president  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
New  York,  charged  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement  has  been  over¬ 
played.  He  said  the  “malaise” 
was  due  to  the  remarks  of  con¬ 
sumer  advocates  based  not  on 
facts  but  assumptions.  “It  is  a 
political  thing,”  Wirsig  said, 
“and  it  is  harming  business  be¬ 
cause  it  is  causing  businessmen 
to  retrench  rather  than  grow.” 

Wirsig  said  business  needs 
help  to  smother  the  “phoney 
consumerism  movement.” 

He  said  less  than  3%  of  the 
complaints  received  by  the  New 
York  BBB  from  consumers 
were  about  fraud  and  misrep¬ 
resentation. 

In  a  question  and  answer 
period,  Leonard  Goldblatt, 
vicepresident-marketing,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  (N.  J.)  Record,  asked 
Wirsig  if  he  thought  the  Action 
Line  columns  in  many  newspa¬ 
pers  had  any  appreciable  effect 
on  the  consumer  problem. 

Wirsig  replied  that  these 
columns  were  having  a  harmful 
effect,  outside  of  repairing  a 
“few  pot  holes.”  The  columns 
wei’e  written,  in  his  opinion,  by 
reporters  who  were  assigned  to 
the  job  because  they  were  anti¬ 
business. 

“Action  Line  columns  are 
highly  readable  but  generally 
they  are  repressive  and  irre¬ 
sponsible,”  he  asserted. 

Wirsig  said  the  New  York 


BBB  writes  a  column  of  its  own 
that  has  been  made  available  to 
newspapers  but  it  has  been 
“universally  rejected”  by  edi¬ 
tors.  The  reason,  he  feels,  is 
because  editors  want  to  assign 
their  own  reporter,  “an  individ¬ 
ual  who  is  anti-business  who 
has  never  bothered  to  find  out 
what  makes  business  thrive”  to 
handle  consumer  questions. 

Isadore  Barmash,  New  York 
Times’  assistant  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  said  consumer  news  should 
be  covered  as  a  matter  of  public 
service.  He  said  it  has  high 
readability;  he  receives  many 
letters  each  week,  most  of  them 
are  critical  of  business. 

John  M.  Dunleavy,  manager 
of  the  copy  acceptance  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  News, 
discussed  the  procedures  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  News  to  pass 
judgment  on  advertising  copy. 
The  first  test,  he  said,  is  relia¬ 
bility.  For  this  the  News  relies 
on  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
and  its  own  questionnaire.  “It 
has  been  our  experience  that 
the  vast  majority  of  reputable 
advertisers  do  not  hesitate  to 
complete  our  form,  for  they  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  is  a  business 
necessity,”  he  said. 

The  next  step  is  to  determine 
the  acceptability  of  the  ad  copy. 
“We  look  at  an  ad,  not  through 
the  eyes  of  those  dreary  depre- 
cators  of  advertising  as  a 
whole,  but  as  people  who  under¬ 
stand  advertising  and  who  can 
apply  reasonable  criteria  of  be- 
lievability  and  truthfulness.” 

Dunleavy  said  that  ads  offer¬ 
ing  merchandise  at  “the  lowest 
price  in  town”  are  automatical¬ 
ly  rejected.  “We  know  that  it  is 
an  unprovable  claim,”  he  said. 

He  said  last  year  the  News 
rejected  “hundreds  of  ads,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  one  inch  to  a 
full  page,  and  involving  all 
manner  of  advertising  such  as 
that  of  disreputable  home  im¬ 
provement  firms,  quack  medical 


REPS  WITH  THEIR  CLIENT.  Brooks  Supplee  and  Eugene  Dalgin, 
both  of  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker,  newspaper  representatives,  talk 
with  James  F.  Urbanski,  and  John  Roell,  ad  director  and  ad  manager, 
respectively,  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and  Times,  S-F-W  client. 
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"YOUR  FEET  TIRED  TOO?"  could  be  the  question  as  W.  S.  Dodge, 
local  ad  manager,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit,  and  Maurice  L.  Tyler, 
president,  Retail  Marketing  Ideas,  Detroit,  take  a  breather  from 
INAE  activities. 


cures,  highly  speculative  invest¬ 
ments,  misleading  swimming 
pool  offers  and  a  variety  of  oth¬ 
er  unsafe,  worthless  or  decep¬ 
tively  described  items.” 

Advisor  board 

At  a  luncheon  session,  the 
INAE  heard  from  Bryan 
Vaughan,  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  Advertising  Advisory 
Board,  on  the  operation  and  re¬ 
sults  of  this  self-regulatory  or¬ 
ganization. 

Vaughan,  a  onetime  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toronto  Star  and  now' 
president  of  Vickers  and  Ben¬ 
son  Ltd.  advertising  agency, 
gave  a  report  of  the  number  of 
complaints  received  by  the 
CAAB  over  a  12-month  period 
from  October  1969.  He  said 
complaints  totalled  “roughly  1,- 
500.”  He  said  some  270  did  not 
concern  advertising  at  all  and 
another  350  w’ere  expressions  of 
personal  taste  or  opinion.  An¬ 
other  134  were  withdrawn  or 
are  pending. 

As  of  September  20,  he  said  a 
total  of  140  had  been  sustained, 
which  means  the  advertisement 
has  been  cancelled,  corrected  or 
is  no  longer  running. 

Rely  on  papers 

A  study  just  completed  for 
the  CAAB  indicates  that  people 
are  strongly  opposed  to  regula¬ 
tion  of  advertising  by  govern¬ 
ment,  Vaughan  said.  “Three  out 
of  four  felt  that  regulation 
should  be  by  advertisers  as  a 
group.  Businessmen  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  ethical  enough  to 
police  themselves.  Government 
regulation  is  desireable  only 
when  advertising  might  involve 
possible  injury  to  the  consumer. 

“People  are  starting  to  feel 
they  are  in  a  state  of  siege.  All 
phases  of  life  are  becoming  too 
complicated  too  quickly.  There 
is  an  apparent  reversion  to 
home  centeredness  and  the  sim¬ 
ple  way  of  life. 


“Because  of  this,  they  look  to 
the  mass  media  as  their  source 
of  communication  with  the  so¬ 
cial,  economic  and  political  de¬ 
velopments  as  well  as  a  source 
of  entertainment.  They  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  advertising,  but,  pre¬ 
dictably,  they  resent  exagger¬ 
ation,  falsification  or  over¬ 
praise.  It’s  a  sort  of  love-hate 
relationship.” 

Vaughan  remarked  that  one 
interesting  point  brought  out  by 
the  survey  was  that  newspapers 
are  regarded  as  the  best  source 
of  information  because  “they 
don’t  rush  people.”  People,  he 
said,  feel  they  have  more  time 
to  study  and  reflect  on  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  newspaper.  Also, 
newspapers  give  them  a  perma¬ 
nent  reference  source.  The 
newspaper  is  pei'ceived  as  being 
part  of  the  home  environment 
that  does  not  vanish. 

• 

Blacks  end  objection 
to  sale  of  stations 

An  organization  of  blacks  and 
other  minorities  in  the  commu¬ 
nications  industry  have  with¬ 
drawn  their  objections  of  the 
sale  of  WFIL-tv  to  Capital  Cit¬ 
ies  Broadcasting  Corp.  after 
reaching  an  agreement  on  hir¬ 
ing  and  programming. 

The  group,  the  Black  Commu¬ 
nicators  Associated  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  held  up  the  license 
transfer  w'ith  a  suit  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  which  must  approve 
the  multimillion  dollar  sale  by 
Triangle  Publications  Inc. 

Lonnie  Saunders,  president  of 
the  Black  Communicators,  said 
the  agreement  on  hiring  and 
minority-related  programming 
also  covers  two  other  Triangle 
stations  sold  to  Capital  Cities, 
WFRE-tv  in  Fresno,  Calif., 
and  WNHC-TV  in  New'  Haven, 
Conn. 
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Dale  says  Enquirer  stock 
purchase  will  be  beneficial 


Francis  L.  Dale,  publisher  of 
the  Cwcinnati  Enquirer,  tes¬ 
tified  in  federal  court  last  week 
that  he  believed  it  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  stockhold¬ 
ers  if  the  Enquirer  Company 
Inc.  acquired  the  60^^,  stock  in¬ 
terest  held  by  E.  W.  Scripps 
Company  and  affiliated  parties. 

Dale,  president  of  Enquirer 
Inc.,  was  on  the  stand  for 
several  days  in  trial  of  suits 
brought  by  four  minority  share¬ 
holders  to  block  the  purchase  of 
the  Scripps  shares.  The  trans¬ 
action  has  been  approved  by 
the  Enquirer  stockholders  but 
its  completion  has  been  delayed 
by  the  litigation. 

New  deadline 

A  new  closing  date  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1  has  Ireen  set  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  .Justice  for  compli¬ 
ance  with  a  consent  decree 
signed  more  than  a  year  ago 
which  requii-es  the  Scripps 
group  to  divest  itself  of  the  en¬ 
tire  equity  in  the  Enquirer. 
Originally  the  closing  date  was 
last  May  20. 

Dale  was  aske<l  by  John  C. 
Egbert  Jr.,  chief  trial  counsel 
for  the  Enquirer,  why  he  rec¬ 
ommended  adoption  by  the 
shareholders  of  the  proposed 
purchase  plan,  saying  he  was 
convinced  it  was  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Enquirer. 

Dale  pictured  a  corporate 
goal  of  the  Enquirer  that  saw 
the  newspaper  free  of  affilia¬ 
tion  with  any  other  newspaper 
ownership  group,  “which  is  not 
of  our  own  choosing.” 

Scripps’  acquisition  of  the 
majority  interest  began  in  1956 
when  it  gained  that  interest 
through  a  sale  at  auction  of 
convertible  debentures  in  the 
Enquirer. 

“If  we,  in  the  future,  want  to 
be  associated  with  other  news¬ 
papers,”  said  Dale,  “they  should 
be  newspapers  which  we  have 
acquired,  or  start,  or  choose  for 
our  own  reasons  rather  than  to 
be  purchased  or  selected  by 
someone  else.” 

Ix>!«s  of  jobs  feared 

Dale  said  that  he  is  convinced 
that  in  the  likelihood  the  minor¬ 
ity  shareholders  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  acquii’e  the  Scripps’ 
interest,  the  newspaper  proper¬ 
ty  probably  would  be  sold  to 
another  newspaper  ownership 
group.  That  probability,  he 
said,  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  newspaper  or 
its  minority  shareholders,  “and 
certainly  not  in  the  best  inter¬ 


ests  of  the  community.” 

Dale  said  the  employes  have 
been  “under  considerable  pres¬ 
sure”  because  of  “their  continu¬ 
ing  fear”  that  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Cincinnati,  the  Enquirer 
and  the  Post  &  Times  Star, 
might,  as  has  occurred  in  other 
communities,  develop  a  printing 
corporation  combining  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  part  of  the  busi- 
nesss.  Although  unwarranted, 
the  fear  of  loss  of  jobs  in  such 
an  event  continues,  he  said. 

He  also  saw  an  advantage  to 
employes  in  the  incentive  in 
owning  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
Enquirer  shares  which  he  pre¬ 
dicted  would  result  if  the  pro- 
po.sed  purchase  is  consumated. 

Coniiiiunity  leader 

Dale  referred  to  a  corporate 
policy  adopted  by  the  Enquirer 
Board  of  Directors  in  1964  that 
embraced  “the  idea  of  increas¬ 
ing  its  service  to  the  communi¬ 
ty”  that  would  “fill  a  very  big 
gap  in  this  community.” 

The  policy  was  a  result  of  an 
“image  study”  made  for  the 
board.  Dale  said,  that  concluded 
there  was  a  void  in  community 
leadership  that  prevented  the 
community  from  moving  for¬ 
ward.  The  report  on  the  study 
recommended  that  the  Enquirer 
board  adopt  as  its  policy  “the 
task  of  filling  that  void  of  com¬ 
munity  leadership.” 

Pursuant  to  that  report.  Dale 
said,  the  board  approved  a  num¬ 
ber  of  specific  projects,  one  of 
which,  he  said,  was  “the  whole 
business  of  the  Reds  and  Ben- 
gals,”  in  which  the  Enquirer 
purchased  stock. 

There  was  considerable 
doubt.  Dale  said,  whether  the 
City  of  Cincinnati  w’ould  have  a 
new  stadium.  City  government 
leaders,  he  said,  come  to  the 
Enquirer  asking  the  newspaper 
to  help  keep  the  Reds  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  bring  the  Bengals  to 
Cincinnati  in  order  to  enable 
the  building  of  the  stadium”. 

“I  went  to  the  board  with  the 
specific  recommendation  that  if 
the  Enquirer  would  participate 
in  this  community  project,  the 
economy  of  this  area  would  be 
enormously  enhanced  and  in¬ 
directly  the  business  of  the 
Enquirer  would  be  increased  to 
the  benefit  of  the  shareholders,” 
Dale  said  adding: 

“That  has  proved  to  be  true.” 

Helped  employees  in  1952 

A.sked  to  relate  his  business 
connection  with  the  Enquirer, 
Dale  said  it  began  in  1951  when 


he  was  practicing  law  as  an 
associate  of  Frost  &  Jacobs, 
general  counsel  for  the  newspa¬ 
per.  He  said  late  that  year  he 
was  assigned  to  assist  efforts  of 
Enquirer  employes  to  buy  the 
Enquirer  from  the  American 
Securities  &  Trust  Co.  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  which  was  acting 
as  trustees  of  the  John  R. 
McLean  estate. 

Describing  that  effort,  which 
resulted  in  success.  Dale  said  he 
helped  organize  the  Enquirer  as 
a  corjwration  in  June,  1952,  at 
which  time  he  was  elected  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  of  the  new  corpo¬ 
ration.  He  remained  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  and  as  a  lawyer  for  the 
Enquirer  until  he  was  elected 
president  and  publisher  in  July, 
1965. 

Dale  told  of  the  appeal  made 
to  Enquirer  employes  and  to 
the  community  generally  to  help 
finance  a  plan  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  by  invest¬ 
ing  in  stock. 

“That  was  extremely  success¬ 
ful,”  he  said,  adding  that  some¬ 
thing  like  90%  of  all  the  result¬ 
ing  shareholders  resided  in  the 
19  counties  around  Cincinnati, 
with  approximately  75%  of  the 
employes  purchasing  stock. 

“There  was  a  tremendous 
outpouring  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  idea  that  the  newspaper 
would  be  independently  owned 
by  the  employes  and  the  commu¬ 
nity,”  the  publisher  testified. 

Enthusiasm  died 

That  enthusiasm,  he  went  on, 
lasted  until  1955  when  internal 
dissension  resulted  in  the  firing 
of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
employe  movement  and  many 
shareholders  sold  out. 

He  said  the  Enquirer  board 
of  directors,  in  November,  1964, 
appointed  a  special  task  force 
of  non-board  members  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  course  of  action 
should  be  taken  if  Scripps 
should  lose  the  antitrust  suit. 

From  the  beginning.  Dale 
said,  the  board  instructed  him 
to  “watch  the  litigation  careful¬ 
ly  for  any  opportunities  that 
would  permit  the  minority 
shareholders  to  acquire  the  ma- 
joritv  interest  if  it  was  to  be 
sold.” 

Prior  to  the  formal  offer  by 
the  enquirer.  Dale  testified,  the 
Scripps  group  had  entertained  a 
bid  by  the  Medical  Investment 
Corp.  of  Minneapolis  (Medico) 
of  $29.6  million  for  the  60%  in¬ 
terest  owned  by  the  Scripps 
people. 


$17.5  million  bid 

Dale  said  it  was  after  he  had 
been  informed  last  April  that 
the  Medico  purchase  proposal 
had  “fallen  through”  that  he 
submitted  two  purchase  offers, 
one  of  which  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Scripps  group.  This 
provided  for  a  payment  of  $17.5 
million. 

Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co.,  testified  that  Medico  had 
been  considered  to  be  “a  compe¬ 
tent  competitor”  for  the 
Scripps-owned  Post  &  Times- 
Star,  because  the  firm  had 
planned  to  retain  the  Enquirer 
management. 

The  court  heard  testimony  by 
John  Woods,  a  retired  pressman 
who  has  owned  Enquirer  shares 
since  1952  (he  now  has  6,262 
shares),  that  the  spirit  and 
morale  of  employes  wrns  “very 
high”  at  that  time  but  declined 
after  leaders  in  the  employe- 
purchase  drive  were  fired.  He 
identified  them  as  James  H. 
Ratliff  Jr.  and  Jack  Cronin. 

Harold  Correll,  also  a  press¬ 
man,  told  the  court  the 
Enquirer’s  presses  and  press¬ 
room  conditions  were  not  up  to 
par  with  those  of  other  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  His  testi¬ 
mony  was  offered  in  relation  to 
a  statement  by  the  management 
that  it  had  no  plans  for  capital 
expenditures  during  the  next 
five  years. 

In  rebuttal,  the  company  put 
William  Baumrucker  Jr., 
vicepresident  of  Chas.  T.  Main 
Inc.,  newspaper  design  engi¬ 
neers,  on  the  stand.  He  said  his 
firm’s  studies  resulted  in  the 
conclusion  that  the  Enquirer’s 
equipment  was  adequate  to  take 
care  of  the  projected  growth 
until  at  least  1990.  There  was 
no  need,  he  said,  for  the 
Enquirer  to  spend  $4  million  or 
more  within  the  next  eight  to 
ten  years. 


Court  easing  load 
on  the  press  corps 

The  Supreme  Court  has  de¬ 
cided  to  spread  its  heavy  Mon¬ 
day  decision  news  through  the 
week. 

Henceforth,  the  Court  gener¬ 
ally  will  hand  down  opinions  on 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and 
sometimes  Thursdays.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  it  will  abandon  the 
tradition  of  announcing  its  most 
important  rulings  on  Mondays 
and  will  reserve  that  day  for 
“orders,”  in  which  it  announces 
the  cases  appealed  it  will  hear 
and  those  it  won’t. 

Chief  Justice  Burger,  who 
joined  the  Court  in  1969,  made 
the  new  arrangements  known 
through  the  Court’s  press 
officer. 
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Utah  writer  gjiveii 
magazine  fellowship 

Jack  A.  Nelson  of  Provo, 
Utah,  has  been  named  winner 
of  the  third  annual  $2,500 
Frank  Luther  Mott  Fellowship 
for  graduate  study  in  magazine 
journalism  by  Milton  E.  Gross, 
acting  dean  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

A  graduate  of  Brigham 
Young  University  and  a  former 
member  of  its  faculty.  Nelson 
has  been  a  television-radio 
script  writer  for  KBYU-FM-TV 


in  Provo,  a  reporter  for  the 
Deseret  News  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  the  Daily  Herald  in  Provo 
and  an  editor  of  the  California 
Intermountain  News  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  California. 

He  has  published  several 
pieces  of  fiction  and  non-fiction. 
His  story,  “The  Marriage  of 
Salazaar,”  won  first  place  in  the 
annual  Utah  Fine  Arts  Com¬ 
petition  in  1964.  Recently  he  , 
sold  the  movie  rights  to  “Tim-  j 
mie  Tittertatter,”  a  children’s  j 
book. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^IsEWSPAPERfToR^AL^ 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  serv-  | 
ing  prestige  community  within  commut¬ 
ing  distance  N.Y.C.  Annual  cash  flow 
close  to  $50,000.  No  plant.  Excellent 
deal  for  qualified  buyer.  W.  B.  Grimes 
&  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. — 20004. 

COLORADO  SEMI-WEEKLY 
Located  in  all-year  ’round  tourist  area, 
ski  slope  and  fantastic  summer  busi¬ 
ness.  Complete  offset  plant  and  excel¬ 
lent  growth  situation.  $30,000  down  and 
owner  will  finance  balance.  i 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 

(AC  303)  279-6345 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^iPPRAISERS^CONSJJ^^ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur. 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

THINKING  OF  GOING  OFFSET? 
Not  costly  with  proper  direction !  Small, 
medium,  metro  dailies-weeklies.  Can 
save  you  up  to  10  times  cost  of  my 
services.  All  phases — front  end  to  press¬ 
room.  12  years’  exi)erience.  T.  Frank 
Stewart  Consultant  Services,  (602)  445- 
1025:  415  Roma  Ave.,  Prescott,  Ariz. 
—86.301. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  ' 

START  OFFSEIT  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin.  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

FINANCING  NEEDED  for  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  program  of  a  newly  established 
Zone  2  midget  shopper  with  circulation 
of  65.000.  Will  sell  of  corporation  to 
working  financier.  Box  26,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SEEKING  INDIVIDUAL  with  adminis¬ 
trative.  advertising,  circulation  experi¬ 
ence  with  m<xlest  capital  to  join  in  the 
purchase  of  a  newspairer  along  Eastern 
seaboard.  State  exiiericnco  and  re¬ 
sources.  Box  91,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine,  ' 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 

305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

BILL  MA-TTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con-  | 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or  , 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  ' 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course.  ' 

BUYERS-SELLERS!  Use  our  con- 
fidential  service.  Jim  Southern,  Broker, 
6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133. 

JOSHn>H  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 

Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806  ! 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales- Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland.  Calif. — 91786 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS  ; 
for  purchase  and  sales  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Easte>*n  states 
W.  B.  GRIME'S  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR  i 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES  i 
Newspaper  Service  Company.  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 
AMBITIOUS YOUNG~ MAN  with  sav-  ! 
ings  and  excellent  credentials  seeks  i 
ownership  of  small  established  daily  or 
weekly.  Prefer  working  with  retiring 
r>ublisher  to  learn  all  facets  of  opera¬ 
tions  with  opportunity  to  purchase 
later.  Box  21,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WE  GET  REQUESTS  DAILY  from 
qualifie<l  buyers  for  large  weeklies  and 
(lailies.  Jim  Southern,  Broker,  6329  Ash, 
Raytown.  Mo. — 64133.  j 

WHY  PAY  BROKER  TO  SELL?  j 
I  will  buy,  manage,  pay  top  cash  for  ; 
Southern  10,000  up  daily.  Write  con-  i 
fidentially.  Box  61,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 
EXPERIENCE'D^PUBLISHER  ^v^nTs 
weekly,  small  daily,  that  down  pay¬ 
ment  of  $2r)-$30M  will  handle.  West  ' 
preferreil.  Brokers  o.k.  Box  71,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  1 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 

IT’S  NOT  ’niE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  I 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422.  j 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.”  | 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  j 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIA’TES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

SKILLED  BROKER-CONSULTANT 
15  years’  as  editor-manager  of  Con-  ' 
necticut  top  weekly;  1939-40,  President, 
National  Editorial  Assn.;  manager  20  ■ 
years’  of  N.Y.  Press  Assn.,  until  1967 
retirement.  Personal  contact  with  N.Y. 
and  New  England  papers. 

HOWARD  W.  PALMER 
844  Sumner  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. — 13210 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE  I 

OFFER  PREFERRED  SHARES  Amer-  , 
ican  comi)any  and  ownership  profit-  j 
able,  long  established,  foreign-based  ! 
English  language  daily  and  commercial  i 
print  shop  for  around  combined  an-  1 
nual  gross  of  $l-miIIion  plus.  Write  I 
Box  1816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY — Grossing  $150,000-a-year —  j 
in  top  growing  area  1-hour  from  N.Y.C.  i 
Will  go  fast.  Box  2,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY-SEAT  IDAHO  I 
weekly  in  growing  ski  area  and  farm-  1 
ing  community.  $21,500  with  $6,250  j 
down.  Price  includes  building.  Excellent 
man/wife  opportunity. 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(AC  303)  279-6345 

INTERESTED  IN  BUYING? 

Have  many  weeklies  for  sale  in  New 
York  and  New  England  from  $30M  to  ■ 
over  $300,000.  Good  terms  available.  < 
H.  W.  Palmer,  844  Sumner  Ave.,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.Y. — 13210. 

RURAL  OFFSET  WEEKLY  (N.Y. 
State) — 3,500  circulation;  grossing  $30,- 
000-plus;  selling  for  $25,000.  Ideal  man/ 
wife.  Box  49.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 


\EV(  .SP.4PER  SERVICES  j 
^^^KATURES^VAILABI^ 

HOLY  MATRIMONY!  And  Buz’s  Boys  : 
— two  great  weekly  2-coIumn  1-panel  i 
features.  4-w’eek  trial  $2.10.  E.  Hol¬ 
land.  2679  New  Clinton  Rd.,  Macon, 
Ga.— 31201.  _ 

DON’T  TRUST  ANYONE  UNDER  60  | 
Weekly  column  written  by  a  grand¬ 
father  but  with  appeal  to  readers  of  | 
all  ages.  *l-a-week.  For  samples,  write:  j 
Rill  Franklin,  Box  4.  Burnt  Hills,  New  : 
York— 12027.  I 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE  \ 

COLORFUL  HI-SPEED  WEB  OFFSET  ■ 
6-Unit  Goss  Urbanite;  high  quality:  | 
process  color  a  specialty.  Night  time 
available — some  days.  Comp'ete  compo¬ 
sition  ;  Photons,  Compugraphics — the 
works.  National  or  area  contract  print¬ 
ing  acceiite<l.  Reasonable  rates.  Bill 
Miller  (AC  302)  674-3605;  Delaware! 

State  News,  Printing  Div.,  P.O.  Box 
737,  Dover,  Dela. — 19901.  i 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


research 

COMPREHENSIVE  background  ma¬ 
terial;  detailed  research  reports,  fact 
sheets — any  subject.  Box  57,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


M.4CHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING^OmT^^ 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

’TWO  ELECTRON  LINOTYPES,  S#’s 
71409  and  71436,  five  years  old,  each 
equipped  as  follows:  2  Magazine  rack, 
electric  motor  (variable  speed),  elec¬ 
tric  pot,  blower,  4-pocket  mold  disk, 
alternate  casting,  hydraulic  justifica¬ 
tion  and  magazine  shifting,  mechanical 
distribution  shifter,  mechanical  assem¬ 
bler,  Fairchild  high-speed  ’ITS  operat¬ 
ing  unit,  Shaffstall  mat  detector.  Mer- 
genthaler  metal  feeders.  Fedco  Oil  less 
keyboard  cams.  Excellently  maintained. 
Available  immediately.  Patent  Trader, 
Box  240.  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. — 10549.  Ph: 
(914)  MO  6-8951. 

FOR  SALE:  PHOTON  713-20  and  two 
Automix  Keyboards,  all  purchased  new 
in  July  1968  for  approximately  $70,000 
and  carefully  maintained.  Now  avail¬ 
able  on  lease  or  easy  terms  at  $27,000. 
May  be  inspected  in  operation  in  South¬ 
ern  California  by  appointment.  Na¬ 
tional  Publishers’  Supply  Corp.,  Berlin, 
Wise.— 54923. 

JUSTAPE  SENIOR  FOR  SALE 
Features:  Automatic  hyphenation,  no¬ 
space  band  program,  wire  service  con¬ 
version,  operator  statistics.  Complete 
with  spare  parts  kit.  two  readers  and 
one  BRPE  punch.  Composition  Systems, 
Inc.,  325  Central  Ave..  White  Plains, 
N.Y.— 10606.  (914)  761-7800. 

THE  ETERNAL  METAL— jm  Dura¬ 
lumin  stays  everlastingly  accurate.  Jack 
Moore.  RT.  Medina,  Ohio — 44256. 

Mo<lel  No.  35,  Seria'  No.  61912.  6- 

pocket  dish  with  blower.  Mohr  Saw, 
Mechanical  Quader.  ($2,750) 

Model  No.  14.  Serial  No.  42732.  4- 

pocket  dish  with  blower,  Mohr  Saw. 
($1,500) 

Linofilm  Keyboard.  Model  No.  WK-1, 
Serial  No.  4S8.  Mixing  Attachment. 
(89.000) 

Contact  P.  Anthony  Ridder.  San  Jose 
Mercury-News,  Area  408/289-5573. 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 

FAIRCHILD  CONSOLE 
Scan-A-Graver,  Model  #F-266,  S#65- 
265.  In  excellent  condition.  $1,400  (in¬ 
cluding  Plates  for  $150).  Knuth  Beth, 
Detroit  Al)end  Post.  14.36  Brush  St., 
Detroit.  Mich.— 48226.  Ph:  1— (313)— 
WO  1-3467. 

SCAN-A-GRAVERS,  Cadet  and  others. 
Reasonable.  A.  Curtis.  Natl.  Press 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  (202)  NA 
8-5696. 

VARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH.  Model  K181. 
S#006322121,  8  years  old.  75  and  100- 
line  scanning  heads,  color  separation 
head,  full  set  test  cables.  Us^  6,000 
hours;  well  maintained.  Contact  Ed. 
Howard.  South  Bend  Tribune.  South 
Bend,  Ind.— 46626. 

1  VARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH,  Model 
K181,  with  color  and  black/white  am¬ 
plifiers.  line  and  halftone  heads  and 
spare  tubes.  Ph:  (302)  654-5351,  exten¬ 
sion  401. 


MAILROOM 

TWO  (2)  STA-HI  Bonnier  Metro 
Counter  Stackers  with  Milgo  Counters 
($12,500  ea.) 

CRABTREE'  (Handfly)  Sta-Hi  Portable. 

($2,000) 

CUTLER-HAMMER  Mark  II  Counter 
Stacker.  ($7,500) 

Contact  P.  Anthony  Ridder.  San  Jose 
Mercury-News.  Area  408.^'289-5573. 

MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONBTY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  | 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

MlSCELLAmOUS  MACHI^'ERY  PRESSES  &  MACHimRY 


CIRCVLATION 


FOR  SALE:  Ea^TIRB  EQUIPMENT  DISMAN’: 
TO  PRODUCE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  units?  I 
5  Model  No.  8  Mergeothaler  Linotype  motor.  C 
machines;  also  one  Model  No.  6,  one 
Model  No.  14.  One  Duplex  flatbed  press 

capable  of  printing  68-inch  web:  will  - 

also  include  various  saws,  tables,  flat 

casting:  box  and  Elrod  casters.  Will  sell  _ _ 

as  unit  or  by  the  piece.  Brokers  in-  (iMir 
viteil.  No  reasonable  offer  refused.  (201) 

435-0030.  ^ 


DISMANTLING  64  P.  SCOTT.  Need  CIRCULATION  District  Manager  for 
units?  Parts?  lOOHP  Westinghouse  newspaper  in  suburban  Philadelphia. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTiSim 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
N.Y.C.-based  association  of  western 


EQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE 


motor.  C.  Dunham  IWp  River.  Iowa  Definitely  a  gro^  opportunity.  Good  hemisphere  newspapers  needs  someone 

(515)  595-2362.  for  ^i^n  ^mg  management  ^  organize  an  ad  department.  Salary 

_  _ _  sPonsibilR^y.  Contact  Ja^  Fox,  ^nt-  jg^ooO;  some  travel.  Candidates  should 

have:  (1)  fluent  command  of  Spani^ 
SThRh0T\  I  h  Pa.  19034.  Ph:  (215)  646-5100.  English  (2)  some  production  ex- 

- - - - '2:r~'7r^  oitoTmjuaxt  V  perience  (3)  a  good  idea-generating 

ONE  (1)  NICKEL  PLATING  Equiii-  SUBURB.AN-RESORT  WEEKLY,  over  32  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ment  complete  with  Stainless  Steel  ,  20.000.  offers  outstanding  future  for _ 

Tanks  Heater,  Ckmtrols  and  Pump.  '  “shirt-sleeve’  manager  well  qualified 

(S2..500).  Contact  P.  Anthony  Ridder.  >n  paid  systems.  Zone  5.  Box  15,  Eilitor  OVFR  RD  PROWD 

.San  Jose  Mercury-News.  Area  408  &  Publisher.  WVCIN  JU 

2H!i-.5.'>73. 


One  Double  Head  Elliott  Addresfsing 

Machine.  Model  #3300,  two  machines  j 

in  one.  Will  print  two  mail  tapes,  daily  — ' — ' — w-,— -s.-- 

list  and  Sunday  list,  or  any  two  com-  W  .4^ THI)  TO  HI  1  ' 

binations,  in  one  operation.  Machine  is  - - — ■ — ■ — - — - — — — ^ 

equipped  with:  Selector  Bar  Head,  8  PMIADTCD  TOI  HCP 

Proifram  Relays,  will  take  up  to  a  3  v.^UAK  I  tlx  r'^LUCix 

inch  wide  tai>e.  Uses  stencils  size  2"  x  We  are  interested  in  obtaining  a  quar- 
4^".  Machine  is  in  A-1  shape,  only  6  •  ter  folder  for  our  Goss  Urbanite  press, 
years  old:  also,  a  25-year-old  auxiliary  Please  communicate  price  and  condi- 
addressing  machine  still  use<l  daily,  but  tion  to  Glenn  Cushman,  Democrat-Her- 
without  Cheshire  Punch  attachment,  aid,  P.O.  Box  130.  Albany,  Oreg. 
Equipment  available  now.  Contact:  }’>e<i  97321.  Ph :  (503)  926-2211. 

W.  Asliell,  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Charlotte  Observer,  P.O.  Box  2138. 

Charlotte,  N.C.  28201.  ~ 


&  pubiiXer!""’  OVER  50  CROWD 

- - — - - - Aggressive  young  organization  seeking 

CIRCL’'LATr(>N  MANAGER  FOR  individual,  strong  on  advertising,  as 
CONTROLLED 'VOLUNTARY  PAY  1  publisher  of  sister  bi-weekly  newspaper. 
Chain  of  five  Southeastern  Penna.  week-  j  Perhaiis  you’re  past  50  and  tired  of  the 
lies  with  50,000  circulation.  Go<xl  job  I  metro  rat  race.  Join  2.000  retirees  in 
only  for  individual  who  has  exjierience  utopia,  lie.autiful  Hendersonville,  N.C. 
:ind  can  handle  voluntary  pay  system.  The  earnings  are  modest,  but  the  air 


Box  1555,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


is  clean.  Write:  L.  M.  Braswell,  Box 
499,  Hendersonville,  N.C. — 28739. 


r.fXM  I  advertising  MANAGER  for  strong 

^  I  suburban  W.  Pa.  daily.  Must  be  a 
WORKING  MANAGER  for  33,000  off-  working  manager  able  to  direct  a  goc<i 
set  daily.  Top  salary  and  incentive,  staff.  All  fringes.  $1 5,000-plus  to  start. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW'  ST-ATIC-FREE  iierf  taiies  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col¬ 
ors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  icrite: 

PORT.AGE  (216)  929-4433 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 

PRESSES  &■  MACHINERY 


HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTLSING  PROFESSOR 
Teach  Itasics  of  advertising,  pr  in 
small  journalism  department.  Wide 
open  spaces  close  by.  Must  have  doc¬ 
torate  or  l>e  close  to  it.  Start  fall.  1971. 
W'rite  Box  242,  Idaho  State  University. 
Pocatello,  Idaho — S3201. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


- - - BUSINESS  MANAGER 

WEB  tlFFSET  PRESSES  Growing  newspaper  group  is  looking 

_ for  a  iierson  with  a  proven  performance 

in  daily  newspaiier  management  to  take 
Availably  at  a  fraction  of  charge  of  small  daily  newspaper  oi>- 

the  cost  of  same  press  new  oration. 

Our  candidate  is  a  generalist,  thorough- 
4-UNIT  F.AIRCHILD  COLOR  KING  ly  grounde<l  in  offset  processes,  adver- 
heavy  duty  '■<  and  '4  page  jaw  folder,  tising,  circulation  and  labor  relations 
3  roll  stands,  30  h.i).  drive.  -a  profit  orienttxl  person  who's  com¬ 

fortable  with  budgeting  and  cost  con- 
.3-UNIT  FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING  trol,  yet  who's  people  oriented  and 


Available  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  same  press  new 


plus.  Box  58,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHALLENGING 

OPPORTUNITY 

WITH  REAL  GROWTH  POTENTIAL 

Immediate  opening  for  young,  am¬ 
bitious  classified  advertising  sales¬ 
man  capable  of  earning  five-figure 
income  in  excellent  and  fertile  satel¬ 
lite  operation.  One  of  America's 
finest  7-day  metropolitan  newspapers 
located  on  Florida's  beautiful  West 
Coast  offers  a  challenging  and  re¬ 
warding  opportunity  with  excellent 
lienefits.  Send  complete  resum6  to; 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

TAMPA  TRIBUNE-TIMES 

P.O.  Box  191 
Tarrpa,  Fla.  33601 
(813)  224-7707 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 


heavy  duty  ^  t  and  ^,4  page  jaw  folder,  :  capable  of  <leveloping  a  successful 
3  roll  stands,  30  h.p.  drive.  tejim. 

Good  starting  salary  with  room  to  earn 
Air  compressor,  Baldwin  press  washers,  more  through  merit  and  bonus  opiM>r- 
Baldwin  water  level,  plate  bender,  etc.,  tunitles  based  ui>on  individual  contri- 


capable  of  developing  a  successful  J®  classified  ad^  manager  s 


included  with  each  press. 

Complete  details  available. 


job,  but  an  unusual  executive  position 
Good  starting  salary  with  room  to  earn  needing  the  direction  of  someone  who 

more  through  merit  and  bonus  opiM>r.  ‘S  thoroughly  knowledgable  of  all 

tunitles  based  ui>on  individual  contri-  phases  of  classified  ad  solicitation,  pri- 

bution  and  results.  manly  in  the  area  of  phone  contacts. 


CnH.  ivire.  u^rite  today  for  complete  ex^ - 

planation  of  thorough  reconditioning  \  CREDIT  MANAGER  for  large  metro- 


but  ion  an<l  results.  manly  in  me  area  01  pnone  contacts. 

lntereste<l?  Semi  resume  and  salary  re-  Past  and  present  association  with 
quirements  to  Box  22.  E«litor  &  Pub-  classifietl  ad  directors,  nationwide, 
lisher.  would  be  helpful. 


lisher.  would  be  helpful. 

A  VT  • r  i  I  Nationally  known  company.  Excellent 

Cl  piT  MANAGER  for  huge  metro-  i^„efits:  profit-sharing. 

IHffitan  daily  newspa^r  Chart  Arva  2.  resume.  Box  33,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 


our  Classified  Manager!  We  have  a  I 
i  career  opportunity  for  a  young,  ag-  ; 

:  grssive  salesman  who  wants  to  move 
i  up.  You  must  be  good  with  display  lay¬ 
outs,  know  classified  procedure,  plus 
telephone  solicitation.  Salesman's  sal¬ 
ary:  $125  week,  plus  bonus.  If  you’re 
_  not  qualified,  don’t  w’aste  your  time  or 

=  a  p  mine.  Ma  urice  Williams,  'The  Gastonia 

i  CONTROLLER  •  i  itss:  ■■■“■  ““  i 

I  Large  New  YorL  publlshitrg  .  I  WORKING  MANAGER  ler  25.000  off- 
1  I  II  .  .  set  weekly  -presently  area  lejider— of- 

Tirm  has  challenging  opportun-  ,  substantial  untapp<‘d  iwtential  in 

■  ify  for  seasoned  financial  ex-  =  high  growth  area.  Zone  5.  Box  11.  Eili- 
..  r  •  .  •  tor  &  Publisher. 

ecuTive.  experience  must  in-  - 

elude  5  years  or  more  in  a  — — - - - - — - - — , 

senior  management  capacity  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  , 

with  lull  responsibility  for  f-  DISPLAY  .SALESMAN  needed  for  i 
nancial,  accounting  and  EDP  i  Scripps  League  daily,  ^nd  resumfe  and  i 
...  _  J  f>  A  salary  history  to  Publisher,  The  Her-  I 

activities.  Degree  and  C.P.A.  ald-News.  16920  Spring  St.,  Fontana.  | 

are  required.  Excellent  salary,  ^  '  Calif.  92335  I 

year-end  bonus,  liberal  bene-  ,  ATTRACTIVE  SALARY  and  bonus- 
fits  Box  EP  1981  810  7th  =  flus,  for  experienced  ad  salesman 

.  '  e ,  V  L  Ki  V  I  no  I  o  strong  in  layout  and  sales.  We’re  a 

~  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019  ^  33,000  morning  and  evening  offset  daily 

=  ^  loaded  with  opportunities.  Write  to 

;.iillillllllii.iiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiLii:iii.iiu:iii.:iii:iiliii:iiiiii'iiiiiiilliinilliiiiiiiiiililiiiuii^  Box  54,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LEFT  WING  PUBLICATION  will  hire  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

well-organized,  decisive  manager  for  Experienced  advertiung  director  who 
business-circulation-promotion-^vertis-  knows  retail  and  classified  for  medium- 


...,,4  l  ...  1  •; —  -  Y-L  *  A  o  suiaTy.  All  nencnis;  prom-snaring. 

pr,xcss  and  a-arranty.  .H.l.tan  daily  newspa^r  Chart  Area  2.  g^nd  resume.  Box  33,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 

_ '  Must  l)e  familiar  w’lth  all  phases  collec-  jigj|p|. 

I  tion  work  and  able  to  suT>ervise  and  *  _ _  _ , 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  DIV.  direct  activities  of  large  si;  IT.  We  are  prqVE  YOURSELF  and  you  could  be  I 

-  part  of  a  progressive  conglomerate  and  Classified  Manager!  We  have  a  I 

IVI  AMn  •KrrwcPAoc'o  /-/auh  'ncludiiu,  ^  ^.areer  opportunity  for  a  young,  ag-  i 

I'lun.  Previous  news-,  salesman  who  wante  to  move 

1.20  Cherry  St.  Kansas  (Yity  Mo.  64108  pai^r  exixTience  helpful  but  not  es-  :  ^  ^  display  lay- 

_ (^AC_816I  221-9060  _  senlial.  U.ldy  in  eonfiden.e.  Box  ««•  oats,  know  classified  procedure,  plus 

. ..  ..-i.  I  1  uhlishei .  telephone  solicitation.  Salesman’s  sal-; 

HOE  Color  Convertible  Press  (19a4) - nlna  I»nniiR  If  vnuVe 

CLINeTfFlT  ;?'pAS'?FRS  |  ■'  I  . . Mill,™  lii  iv  mi .  |  not' qualified,  don't  'va^e  your  time  or  . 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES  '  I  HAllTlim  I  Ell  =  I  o'^Rj!^''l''l38*’cIstnn^“* n"c“  I 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS  |  uUNTnULLER  ^  i  —280^’.  ^  | 

60  E^«  sr^'N’^\^^7''N’Y*^()V7'‘4r,00  B  Large  New  York  publishing  I  {  WORKING  MANAGER  for  25.000  off- 

_ *  ’  *  *  _ '  ‘ _ *'  e  L  L  II  •  -i.  weekly  -presently  area  lejider— of- 

AVAILABLE  reBRUARY:  24-page  brm  has  challenging  opporiun-  ;  fers  substantial  untapp«‘d 

Duplex  Tubular.  6-units,  single  folder.  '  'W  seasoned  financial  ex-  -  high  gmwth  ai^a.  Zone  o.  Box  11.  E<li- 

6-position  roll  stand  .50  HP  AC  drive.  ecufive.  Experience  must  in-  -  ’  u  >  l  e  . 

stereo  pot,  casting  box.  finishing  ma-  i  j  r  •  _ _ _ _ _ 

chine,  SU-Hi  Router.  Chipping  Block  elude  5  years  or  more  in  a  <v 

and  Chases.  Write-Wire-or  Call  Harry  senior  management  capacity  t^Ai  AiPr  hKt  t^Hyir  i 

250  Maple  St..  Marlboro  Mass.— 0175'’.  tull  responsibility  tor  fi-  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  needed  for  i 

Ph:  (617)  485-.5'200.  nancial.  accounting  and  EDP  i  Scripps  League  daily,  ^nd  resumfe  and  i 

-  --  -  .  .  .  rN  J  n  *  salary  history  to  Publisher,  The  Her-  I 

activities.  Degree  and  C.P.A.  ald-News.  16920  Spring  St.,  Fontana. 

AVAIL^VBLE  MARCH.  1971  are  required.  Excellent  salary,  ^  '  Calif.  92335  _ _  I 

3-Unit  Scott,  steel  cylinders,  roller  year-end  bonus,  liberal  bene-  ,  ATTRACTIVE  SALARY  and  bonus- 

liearings,  double  folder.  2,3-9/16''  out-  fife  Box  EP  1981  810  7th  s  for  experienced  ad  salesman 

off.  S~3435.  A  M  YLMYinnio  strong  in  layout  and  sales.  We’re  a 

C-H  drive,  web  break  deteetors,  2  Cap-  ^  "ve.,  (New  lorx,  IN.I.  (UUIY  ^  33,000  morning  and  evening  offset  daily 

CO  portable  fountains.  ,  =  loaded  with  opportunities.  Write  to 

Make  offer  to:  '  :.illllllllllil.liiliili;iillilllllLllllil,lluilll,;iii:llllii;illiii™ilillillllli;iili:il^  Box  54.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ron  Keller.  Manager  — - - - — - - — - -  - - 

THE  MARTlNSBUIiG  JOURNAL  LEF'T  WING  PUBLICATION  will  hire  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

205  W.  King  Street  well-organized,  decisive  manager  for  Experienced  advertiung  director  who 

M.artinshurg,  West  Va.  25401  business-circulation-promotion-advertis-  knows  retail  and  classified  for  medium- 

—  —  .  -  -  _  .  _  ing  departments.  Job  requires  leader-  sized  daily.  Strong  motivator  to  train 

2 — POWER-DRIVEN  FAIRCHILD  Col-  ship,  political  skills,  and  familiarity  and  lead  staff  in  competitive  market, 
or  King  Roll  Stands.  Universal  Ptg.  with  business  and  office  administration.  Salary  open,  depending  on  experience. 
Equipment  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J. —  Please  sencl  full  resume  to  Box  90,  Edi-  Excellent  fringes.  Box  1834,  Editor  & 


Investigate  this  position,  in  confidence, 
by  writing  to  President.  Box  74.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GENUINE  OPPORTUNITY  for  retail 
I  salesman,  with  ability  to  lieenme  ad 
I  manager  in  first  year.  All  benefits:  sal¬ 
ary  open.  Modem,  offset  daily  in  coastal 
N.C.  with  tremendous  growth  record. 
Circulation  in  '60  was  7,000;  now  14,. 
!  000.  Young,  aggressive  local  ownership. 

If  you  are  presently  stymieii.  write  re- 
,  sume  or  e.all  W.  K.  Glasgow,  Daily 
'  News,  JaeksLmville,  N.C. — 28540.  (.AC 
919)  353-1171. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Poyoble  with  •rStrl 

4-weeks .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Csunt  live  averaie  wtr6t  per  lint 
3  lines  ninimtim 
(Ns  abkreviatitns) 

Add  50c  far  bax  seivict 
Air-mail  service  an  bax  nambers  alsa 
available  at  Sl.Ot  extra. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  , 

DISPLAY  .“SALESMAN  needed  for  i 
Seripps  League  daily.  Send  resumfe  and  i 
salary  history  to  Publisher,  The  Her-  ! 
ald-News.  16920  Spring  St.,  Fontana, 
Calif.— 92335  j 

ATTRACTIVE  SALARY  and  bonus- 
plus,  for  experienced  ad  salesman 
strong  in  layout  and  sales.  We’re  a 
33,000  morning  and  evening  offset  daily  | 
loaded  with  opportunities.  Write  to  i 
Box  54,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


07071.  (201)  438-3744. 

44 


tor  &  Piildisher. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLA$$IFICATION$'* 
IRemftfonca  shauld  oecompanir  eloa- 
slfled  copy  when  submitted  ter  pub- 
Ileatloe  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 

4-weeks . $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.90  per  line. 

Count  live  averaie  wards  per  lint 
3  lints  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAT— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TfME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  uch  day 
as  they  are  received,  art  valid  for  l-yw. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 


EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER  for  January  16,  1971 


Help  Wented  . . . 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


AMBITIOUS  DESKMAN  with  the 
ability^ to  work  closely  with  the  city 
editor  in  directing  reporters  on  assiirn- 
ments,  editing  .heir  copy,  judgini;  the 
news  and  laying  out  bright,  imagina¬ 
tive  local  news  pages.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growth  with  an  aggressive 
staff  in  a  beautiful,  new  plant.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Kobert  K.  Illing¬ 
worth,  Managing  Editor,  The  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News-Union  Star,  645  Albany 
Shaker  Rd.,  Albany,  N.Y. — 12201. 


NIGHT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
COMBINATION  DAILY 
(Chart  Area  2) 

Excellent  opportunity  for  one  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  desk  work 
plus  supervisory  experience.  Salary  in 
$300  per  week  range.  Top  employe 
benefits.  Write  stating  work  experience 
and  education.  Box  62,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 


COMBO  JOB — Managing  Editor  Joe 
Uarchal  needs  proven  writer  on  The 
Daily  Advance.  Box  629,  Eliubeth 
Oity,  N.C. — 27909.  General  assignment/ 
photo  and  back-up  for  Joe  on  heads, 
layout.  Job  leads  directly  to  B\4>er- 
visory  spot  with  comiMtitive  starting 
pay  and  fringes.  This  is  the  challenge 
for  a  weekly  editor  or  stifled  daily  re¬ 
porter.  Write  or  call  to  tell  Joe  how 
you  can  improve  his  10-person  staff. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  needed 
for  women's  department  of  41,000  cir¬ 
culation  Racine  (Wise.)  Journal-Times: 
some  editing,  but  emphasis  on  good 
writing  and  imaginative  local  news-fea¬ 
ture  treatment.  Salary  open.  Write  to: 
Verne  A.  Hoffman,  Director  of  News 
and  Editorial. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  for  6,000 
daily  in  Southern  California.  Beginner 
with  some  J-exi>erience  required.  Box 
35,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

. . . 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


EDITORIAL 


HARD-WORKING  ‘TAKE-CHARGE’ 
Managing  Editor  needed  for  6,000  daily 
Southern  California.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  wire,  desk,  editorials,  and 
manage  staff  on  established  daily  with 
group  affiliation.  If  you’re  re^y  to 
work  hard  to  earn  a  top  position,  send 
resume  and  salary  ne^s  to  Box  40, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

SCHOLASTIC  SPORTS  EDITOR,  ex- 
perienced,  for  Zone  2  (N.J.)  rural  6- 
day  paper.  Excellent  job  for  person 
seeking  permanent  employment  in  nice 
area.  All  phases — hea^,  layout,  wire, 
photo  edit,  etc. — with  emphasis  on 
scholastics.  Box  45,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

VIRGINIA  P.M.  DAILY  has  opening 
for  experienced  deskman  to  assist  city 
and  wire  editors.  Good  pay  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Box  62,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  for  courts  and  county  gov¬ 
ernment  on  gnx>wing  20,000  Midwestern 
daily.  Opportunity  to  cover  other  gov¬ 
ernment  beats  in  progressive  city  of 
27,000  population.  Feature  assignments 
and  investigative  reporting  part  of 
job.  Write  Box  50,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PROGRESSIVE,  MEDIUM-SIZED  daily 
in  Zone  5  seeks  night  editor  to  direct 
small,  competent  staff.  Prefer  young 
editor  on  small  daily  ready  to  move 
up.  Box  28,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  REPORTER  for  long-established  Wash- 

I  ington-based  world-wide  magazine  for 
military  families.  Must  be  aggressive, 
thorough,  patient;  must  write  with 
flair;  military  experience,  active  duty 
or  as  deixendent,  a  must;  two  years 
news  writing  preferred:  some  travel. 
An  Equal  Opportonity  Employer.  Box 
60.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


vip  Code 


Authorized  by 


CUMHlMtiM 


EDITORIAL 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMEJNT  REPORTER 
for  afternoon  daily ;  5-day  work  week ; 
good  pay ;  usual  fringe  benefits.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Write  fully  to 
Editor,  Leader-Herald,  (Iloversville, 
N.Y.— 12078. 

EDITOR  for  leading  "city  magazine" 
published  in  Midwestern  city.  Quality 
product  that  takes  a  creative  editor 
with  strong  news  sense  and  good,  in¬ 
terpretative  writing  style.  Excellent  job. 
Box  14,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POLICE  and  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter-photographer  for  afternoon 
daily,  10,500  circulation.  Cont^t  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Roswell  Daily  Record, 
Box  1897,  Roswell,  New  Mexico  88201, 
providing  professional  and  i>ersonaI 
references. 

WANTED:  (1)  Newspaper  wire  editor. 
Should  have  editing  experience,  but  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  will  be  considered. 
(2)  Reporter  with  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  and  good  b^kground.  Both 
positions  are  with  a  Vi^inia  after¬ 
noon  daily  newspaper  offering  good  pay 
and  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Contact  C. 
I.  Hatcher,  Managing  Editor,  Martins¬ 
ville  Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Va. — 24112. 

REPORTER  needed  in  small  city  of 
about  6,000,  in  agricultural  area  in 
West,  as  a  "Bureau  man"  for  a  30,000 
circulation  daily  50  miles  away.  Week¬ 
ly  or  daily  experience  would  qualify 
you.  Interesting  job  and  challenge, 
good  salary,  excellent  fringes.  Moving 
expense  allowance.  Give  details  in  ap¬ 
plication  letter;  all  replies  confidential. 
Write  Box  42,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  growing  7,000 
offset  p.m. — Zone  2.  Highly  responsible 
position  for  imaginative,  quality-con¬ 
scious  pro.  Salary  open.  Box  88,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/WRITER 
\  ECONOMIST  / 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


Mail  to: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden  g 
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New  York  financial  institution  is 
seeking  an  Assistant  Editor  for  an 
international  economic  publication. 
Ideal  candidate  should  have  expe¬ 
rience  in  writing  and  editing,  with 
a  background  in  International  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Good  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement. 


Salary  Range  $10-11,000 

plus  liberal  fringe  and 
educational  benefits 

Send  resume  including 
salary  history,  in  confidence 

Box  88,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 


X 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  W  ANTED 

OPERATORS-MACHIMSTS 


HELP  W^ANTED 
PIBLIC  RELATIOISS 


HELP  WANTED 

editorial 

FRUTSTRATED  ON  A  SPORTS  RIM? 
We  need  a  prolific  young  sports  writer 
who  can  write  a  daily  column  and  take 
over  the  sports  department  of  a  med-  , 
ium-sized  daily  near  N.Y.C.  Great  op¬ 
portunity  for  that  person  who  wants 
to  make  his  own  mark.  Send  resume  | 
and  samples  of  writing  and  makeup  to  i 
Box  44,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN  REPORTER 
One  of  the  big  afternoon  papers  in  the 
East  needs  an  exiierienced  reporter  for 
12-member  Women's  Department.  Must 
cover  the  whole  range  from  society  and 
club  news  to  the  choicest  features.  Top 
pay  and  benefits.  Box  63,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 

SWING  MAN— Spend  three-days-a- 
week  on  news  desk  e<liting  copy  and 
writing  heads,  two  days  as  reporter. 
Opportunity  for  experienced  reporter 
who  wants  training  and  future  as  desk- 
man  on  award-winning  newspaper. 
Start  at  $135.  Apply  to:  Enoch  Shen- 
ton.  Daily  News,  Newport,  R.I. — 02840. 


READY  TO  WORK? 

Best  medium-sized  daily  in  Pa.  seeks 
hard-working  reiK>rters  to  keep  us  on 
top.  Guild  |)aix>r  with  .5th  year  mini¬ 
mum  at  $22>'-a-\' eek  for  S'lo  hour  week 
as  of  March  1.  Excellent  company  bene¬ 
fits.  But  you'll  e:irn  them.  Box  95, 
E<litor  &  Pul)lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER:  We're 
looking  for  more  depth  .  .  .  someone 
with  2  or  3  years  of  solid  hard  news 
exiierience  who  can  han«lle  top  stories 
with  competence.  You'll  get  variety 
from  medicine  to  murders  to  business  I 
mergers.  Must  be  skille<l  at  questioning 
and  able  to  write  uncomplicated  stories. 
Excellent  location  for  family  in  pros¬ 
perous  small  Eastern  city  morning 
daily.  Write  pronu>t!y  to  Box  98,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Include  copies  of  best 
work. 


GOT  A  FLAIR 

for  new  approaches  to  weekend  jour¬ 
nalism?  Hustling  45M  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  seeking  editor  with  fresh  i 
ideas,  typographical  savvy  and  demon-  ' 
strated  ability  to  guide  and  work  with 
others.  Top  benefits,  pay  to  match  | 
skills.  Beautiful  coastal  community,  j 
Write  only.  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot, 
Box  1875,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92660. 


SPORTS  WRITER  to  direct  area  high 
school  coverage.  Column,  other  cover¬ 
age  opportunities  optional  in  Big  Ten 
community.  Need  immediately.  Send  r^ 
sume,  clips  to  Bob  Hammel.  Sports  Edi-  | 
tor,  Her.ald-Telephone,  Bloomington, 
Ind.  47401. 


EDITORS-WRITERS 
International  service  club  organization  i 
seeks  e«litor  with  journalism  and  teach-  ' 
ing  or  association  experience  to  play  a 
key  role  in  the  development  of  publica¬ 
tions  and  visual  aids  and  the  worldwide 
program  of  the  organization.  Send  re-  I 
sume.  samples  and  salary  history  to:  i 
ROTARY  INTERNATIONAL 
1600  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill.  60201  | 


WOMEN'S  PAGE  EDITOR— Mature,  | 
experienced,  imaginative,  for  modern-  : 
izcsi  section.  Excellent  opportunity  for  i 
present  assistant  on  larger  d.aily.  Top  | 
salary  for  right  person  ;  all  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  24.000  circulation — city  of  35,000.  I 
Write  or  ’phone  Wm.  A.  Braves,  Man-  ; 
aging  Editor.  Cx>mmonwealth  Reporter.  ' 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wise. — 54935.  Ph:  (414) 
922-4600. 


Aggressive  and  professional  morning 
daily  of  "SM  has  good  spot  for  able  and 
conscientious  DESKMAN.  particularly 
for  one  good  on  layouts :  also  good 
RFTORTORIAL  POSITION  open  with 
primarily  daytime  hours.  Box  80,  Editor 
&  Publi.sher. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate  I 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circul.ation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
.available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  627 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Detroit  News  has  openings  on 
copy  desk  for  journeymen.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  to  advance.  Write  to; 

Don  Easter,  News  Editor 

THE  DETROIT  NEWS 
Detroit,  Mich. — 48231 

or  call  collect 
I-3I3-222-26I8 


EDITOR.  5.000  circulation  semi-weekly 
web  offset  with  large  job  jirinting  de¬ 
partment.  $7,5o0  to  .?10,00(i  salary  plus 
retirement  plan  to  lie  started  this  year, 
.''alem  Times-Commoner,  Salem,  III. — 
62881.  Ph:  (6181  ,-)48-;n3n. 


EDITOR/WRITER  TO  $20,000 

Will  you  innovate?  Can  you  manage  a 
small  staff,  work  with  consultants? 
Do  you  have  the  experience  to  give 
management  advice  to  a  professional 
audience?  Can  you  devise  stimulating  ; 
training  material?  Are  you  ready  to  I 
take  charge  of  a  new  project  that  will  ' 
fully  utilize  all  these  skills?  A  magazine  | 
publisher  is  plowing  new  ground  and  | 
needs  an  experienced  editor  to  take  ' 
charge  of  its  new  venture.  Zone  2. 
Send  a  resume  to  Box  70,  Elitor  & 
Publisher 


BUREAU  MANAGER  for  our  expand-  t 
ing  Sylacaug.-i  office.  Daily  Home,  Box  i 
977.  'Talladega,  Alabama  35160.  ' 


FINANCIAL  REPORTER 
Ambitious,  creative,  energetic,  for  re¬ 
sponsible  assignment  on  strong  finan- 


young  i>erson  seeking  to  develop  per¬ 
sonally  f:nd  professionally  in  this  spe¬ 
cialty.  Box  85,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


FREE-LA^CE 

REGULAR  STRINGERS  in  industrial 
areas,  for  industrial  newsletter  pub- 
i  lisher.  No  conflict  with  newspaper  as- 
i  sipnments.  Hisrh  rates,  on  acceptance, 
j  Box  73,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATORS-MACHIMSTS 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST— Mississippi 
Gulf  Coast.  Write  Bob  Yeiter,  'The 
Daily  Herald,  P.O.  Box  4567,  Biloxi, 
Miss.— 139531. 


KETCHIKAN  (ALASKA)  DAILY 
NEWS 

needs  competent  TTS  or  Linofilm  Key¬ 
board  Operator  c<-ipable  operating  and 
supervising  operation  of  Superquick 
photocomposition  and  paste-up.  Contact 
Lew  Williams,  Box  79,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska — 99901. 


MACHINIST  for  14-machine  a.m.  daily. 
Completely  familiar  with  tape  opera¬ 
tion.  Elektrons  and  Compugraphic.  $193 
— 37*/6  hours — pensions — 8  holidays — 
liberal  vacation  and  insurance  plan. 
W.H.  Cross.  Pottstown  Mercury,  Potts- 
town,  P.a.  19466.  Ph :  (214)323-3000. 


MACHINIST,  days,  full-time:  perma- 
ment.  Area  2.  Photon  260  and  560's. 
Top  wages — all  benefits.  Write  Box 
1522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST  to  maintain  new  mail- 
room  with  electronic  equipment.  Must 
have  experience  with  modern  mail- 
room  equipment.  State  experience  and 
starting  salary.  Box  1811,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MACHINIST — Permanent  position  lo¬ 
cated  in  Fiorida,  6-day  Daily.  All  ben¬ 
efits  including  insurance,  vacations, 
pension  pian,  sick  ieave,  etc.  Present 
equipment  is  hot  metal.  Immediate 
plans  for  engraving  plant  and  cold 
type.  Prefer  experienced  person  lx)th 
in  hot  and  cold  metal.  Beautiful  place 
to  live,  good  schools,  within  driving 
range  of  4  universities.  Apply  Box 
1600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATOR  with  floor  experience :  old,  , 
established  6-person  job  shop :  excellent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli-  | 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity,  Ros-  I 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M.  ' 


HEAD 

MACHINIST 

6-day  afternoon  daily  seeks  top-notch  ! 
machinist  for  hot  metal  operation.  Ul¬ 
tra  modern  plant  located  in  upstate 
New  York.  All  lienefits.  Blue  Cross. 
Blue  Shield,  rruijor  medical  for  self  and 
family.  Paid  holidays  and  vacation, 
company-paid  pension  plan.  Top  salary 
for  top  man.  Send  complete  resume  in  . 
confidence  to  Thos.  Ceravolo,  Union  I 
Sun  &  Journal,  Lockport,  N.Y. — 14094.  I 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 


BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA.  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  living. 
Need  experience<l  i>erson  for  combina¬ 
tion  department  with  8-unit  Hoe. 
$153.75  for  37t/i-hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice.  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal.  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota.  Fla., 
—33578  :  or  phone  (813)  958-7755. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
GOSS  METRO  OFFSET 
Exi>erienced  offset  foreman  for  morn-  i 
ing  daily.  Many  fringe  benefits  includ-  I 
ing  retirement  plan.  Located  in  Zone  6.  ' 
Please  send  resume  and  home  ’phone 
number  in  reply.  Box  1750,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experienced  on  i 
Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban  or  similar.  ! 
High  wages — all  fringe  benefits  includ-  ; 
ing  non-contributing  retirement.  Fine 
opportunity  with  fast-growing  organi¬ 
zation.  Located  in  Zone  5.  Please  state 
experience  and  give  home  ’phone  num¬ 
ber  in  first  reply.  Box  1485,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

GENERAL  FOREMAN  ! 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
Large  metropolitan  daily.  Zone  2,  look¬ 
ing  for  an  individual  with  experience 
in  computer  typesetting  and  knowledge 
of  hot  and  cold-type  composition.  Re-  ! 
quires  successful  record  of  leadership 
and  results.  Forward  resum&  indicating 
present  earnings  to  Box  1785,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOREMAN  to  run  composing  room  in 
progressive  Zone  6  daily.  Must  know  | 
new  processes.  Excellent  compensation, 
top  fringe  benefits.  Reply  in  confidence 
to  Bo.x  1818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PRINTER  to  Like  | 
charge  of  small  job  printing  shop.  LP  | 
and  offset  operation.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  Linotype.  Ludlow,  hanil  com¬ 
position.  mark-up,  press  work,  estimat¬ 
ing  and  pricing.  Write  full  details  to 
Publisher: 

MONROE  EVENING  TIMES 
P.O.  Box  59,  Monroe,  Wise. — 53566  ' 


I  P  RODE  CT  ION 

'  PRODUCTnON 

MAINTENANCE  MANAGER 
Experienced  individual  to  coordinate 
I  installation  of  presses  for  our  Produc- 
;  tion  Department.  Responsibility  will 
I  also  include  direction  of  machinists, 
I  electricians  and  power  maintenance. 

I  Excellent  career  opportunity  with  a 
large  city  daily  in  Zone  2.  Send  resume 
including  background,  experience  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1780,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Exper¬ 
ienced  only.  Worker  who  can  also 
direct  7-10  others  effectively  in  cold 
type  composition  department  (no 
press).  Southeastern  Penna.  weekly 
[  group.  Box  1550.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
If  you  understand  people  and  new  proc¬ 
esses,  let’s  chat.  Ours  is  a  medium¬ 
sized  daily  in  Zone  5  that  strives  to 
improve  the  quality  of  its  product.  Per- 
i  haps  you  can  help  us.  We  offer  fine 
I  pay,  complete  fringe  benefits  and  as- 
I  sociates  that  respect  ability  and  dili- 
<  gence.  Box  1815,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


■ilH 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 

m 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

H 

Major  public  relations  agency 

needs  professional  writer  to 

handle  varying  communications 

assignments.  Applicant  must 

have  achieved  editorial  results. 

Construction  experience  help- 

tul,  but  not  necessary. 

■ 

Send  resume  to; 

Burson-Marsteller 

One  East  Wacker  Drive 

Chicago,  III.  60501 

NEWS  BUREAU  WRITER— Challeng¬ 
ing  career  opportunity  on  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  a  major  New  England- 
based  life  insurance  organization.  Prov¬ 
en  news  writer  who  wants  to  learn  all 
phases  of  public  relations  work  an<i 
likes  to  deal  with  people.  Salary  to 
$12,000.  Outstanding  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  benefits.  Box  55,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

pijbFc“  relations 

To  $25,000 

Our  client  is  for  a  man  or 

woman  with  jrood  press  contacts, 
heavy  atrency  exi)erience,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  handling  retail  accounts  in 
home  furnishinjfs  area.  Please  send 
resume  and  current  salary  informa¬ 
tion  to: 

PRESS 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
I  182  National  Press  BWg. 
Washington,  D.C.  —  20004 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 

'TOP  CREDENTIALS :  J-INSTRUCTOR 
Edit :  advertising ;  photo,  wants  work¬ 
ing  assistantship  w*ith  opportunity  to 
obtain  Ph.D.  Available  sununer  1971. 
Resume  by  return  mail.  Box  67,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADMIMSTRA  Tl  VE 

GENERAL  ALL  ’ROUND 
NEWSPAPER  WOMAN 
Presently  general  manager  of  4  week 
hes.  25  years’  newspaper  background 
Excellent  experience  in  editorial,  ad 
vertising,  promotion,  photography,  off 
set  production,  business  managemen 
and  commercial  printing.  Seek  situa 
tion  where  owner  needs  trusted  over 
seer.  Available  immediately  due  ti 
Mle.  Prefer  Zones  4  or  6.  Box  1830 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER— GM— EDITOR 
Youthful  47,  reared  small  daily,  ovei 
20  years’  experience,  graduate  work 
journalism,  active  many  trade  associa* 
tions,  employed  corporate  public  rela' 
tions,  seeks  return  "First  love — newS' 
papering.  Ph :  Martin  Brown  for  re 
sume.  (312)  837-8539. 


I  GENERAL  MANAGER  or  sales  man 
I  ager — 20  years’  experience  with  sam^ 
;  company  in  highly  competitive  market 
I  Age  45,  Box  25,  Editor  &  Publisher* 

AD  (OR  GENERAL)  MANAGER,  3; 
16  years’  exi^rience.  Hot  and  cold  type 
Proven  ability.  Strong  on  sales  anc 
sales  motivation.  Seeking  opportunity 
compatible  with  my  credentials.  Pres 
ently  director  metro  weekly  complex 
Present  position  necessitates  move 
Available  30  days.  Call  .Toe  Giamo  (312 
476-4800  or  424-2170;  or  write  9700  S 
Merton.  Oak  Lawn,  Ill.— 60453. 

\  OUNG  MAN,  23,  seeks  future  in  man 
agement.  Will  graduate  early  in  Febru 
ary,^  split  major  in  business  adminis 
tration,  and  m.arketing— with  back 
ground  in  accounting  and  finance.  (Tom 
plete  resume,  write  Box  86,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


URCVLATIOIS 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 19  years’  i 
experience  all  phases  of  circulation;  j 
proven  record.  Will  relocate,  Marrietl,  1 
two  children.  Resume  ui>on  request.  I 
Box  91,  EVlitor  &  Publisher.  j 

CIRCULATOR  with  strong  background  ! 
in  sales  development  desires  opiK)rtunity  \ 
as  manager  on  aggressive  weekly  or  \ 
daily  in  Zone  2.  Box  65,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISIMG 


PROFESSIONAL  —  dependable,  active, 
literate,  presentable  ad  man,  widely 
exiierienc^.  Box  1829,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  RETAIL  display  sales-  ! 
man — 20  years’  experience— desires  ad¬ 
vertising  manager’s  position,  daily  1 
newspaper.  Will  relocate.  Box  10,  Edi' 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  BUSINESS  SPECIALIST 
(For  competitive  market.) 

Sales  Manager  with  “the  winning 
habit”  to  personally  concentrate  upon, 
and  sell,  those  major  accounts  and 
shopping  centers  which  will  best  im- 
I)rove  your  competitive  and  financial 
position.  Respected  skills  in  locating 
the  real  corporate  decision-makers  and 
pinpointing  their  sales  objections:  cre¬ 
ating  the  campaigns;  writing  the  pres¬ 
entations;  and  delivering  the  message. 
Excellent  record  of  team  achievement, 
with  references  to  match,  against  com¬ 
bined  metro  and  suburban  competition 
as  salesman.  Retail  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Business  Manager-Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  and  Advertising  Sales  Manager 
(New  Business  Specialist),  with  same 
multiple-stall,  daily,  suburban,  news¬ 
paper  group.  41.  BJ.  Box  4,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN, 
advertising  sales  or  desk.  Prefer  Okla¬ 
homa,  Kansas  or  Texas — 7,000  popula¬ 
tion  up.  Write  Box  428,  Wagoner, 
Okla.— 74467:  or  ’phone  (918)  485-3774. 


AD  MANAGER — 14  years’  newspaper 
experience  on  LP-offset  dailies  and 
weeklies.  Strong  on  promotion,  sales, 
layout.  Bo.x  13,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER;  has  B.A. 
Seeking  career  position.  Resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  17,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMUNITY  DAILY  managing  editor 
— winner  4  writing  awards — seeks  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  job  or  similar 
editorship  Northern  California.  Experi¬ 
enced  most  types  reporting.  Age  34. 
Box  3.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


TEXAS  AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS 
writer  seeks  college  or  pro  beat  with 
evening  daily.  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4.  B.S. — 
Journalism.  Presently  sports  editor 
state’s  best  small  daily.  8  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Resume  on  request.  Box  1807, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER,  24— B.A. 
History  Minor  Economics;  half-year 
Law;  Army  Discharge  Jan.  8.  Some 
experience  writing,  layout.  In  Zone  5, 
will  move  anywhere.  Need  start.  Box 
43,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WIRE  EDITOR,  39, 
with  family,  seeks  challenge  on  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Chart  Areas  1-3-4-5-6- 
7-8-9.  Asks  $10,000  minimum.  Box  37, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  goal  of 
newspaperwoman,  17  years’  experience, 
suburban  N.Y.  daily:  features,  general, 
religious  page  and  column,  social  edi¬ 
tor,  public  speaking.  Box  1791,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR/WRITER,  sea¬ 
soned,  top  credentials,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  growth  spot.  Box  48,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

Communications  Manager  for  large  cor¬ 
poration,  formerly  editor  of  weekly, 
and  reporter  for  large  daily,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  weekly  or  small  daily  as  ED¬ 
ITOR  and/or  PUBLISHER.  Will  con¬ 
sider  option  to  buy  weekly.  Box  29  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


YOITNG,  EAGER  REPORTER  with  , 
camera  experience  seeks  dayside  posi-  i 
tion  in  Zones  7,  8  or  9.  You  need  me 
and  I  need  you !  Box  59,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TALENTED  WRITE®,  12  years’  travel 
development-promotion,  6  years’  news¬ 
papers.  Flexible.  Box  24,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TALENTED,  SEASONED  REPORTER, 
31,  desires  creative  assignments  with 
gusty  New  York  paper,  magazine  or  i 
what  have  you.  Box  23,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
lisher.  I 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER 
wants  immediate  position.  Sports  Eklitor 
for  college  paper  ten  semesters;  prep 
writer  for  weekly  paper.  Need  training 
in  layout  work.  No  military  obligation. 
Resume,  clippings,  references  availab’e. 
Ph:  (402)  434-1537;  or  write  Box  93, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


23-YEAR-OLD  CALIFORNIAN,  admir¬ 
er  of  Joyce,  eager  to  learn  about  life 
by  reporting.  Prefer  large  daily  in  Mid¬ 
west  or  Northeast.  Jim  McCarthy.  345 
Summit  St..  New  Haven,  Conn. — 06513. 

Ph:  (203)  624-6853. 


WRITER  (MAGAZINES,  DAILIES) 
with  successful  topical  book,  extensive 
editing  exix)sure,  wants  post  as  editor¬ 
ial  or  outdoor  writer  (sharpest  on  con¬ 
servation,  history,  geoiwlitics).  Speaks  I 
Spanish.  E'rench.  Bill  Davidson,  Box  69,  j 
White  Spar  Rd.,  Prescott,  Ariz. — 86301.  , 
Ph:  (602)  445-1128.  I 


SCIENCE  EDITOR/WRITER,  medicine 
specialist.  Daily,  wire  service  back¬ 
ground.  Box  68,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR:  now  an 
eclitorial  writer  on  major  daily.  Award¬ 
winning  writer.  Master’s  degree.  Age: 
under  40.  Political  independent.  Expect 
more  than  $20,000.  Box  69,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GREATNESS 
The  only  answer 
to  the  recession 
of  the  spirit 

•  There  is  a  newspaper  yet  to  be 
printed  that  tells  what  is  happening 
with  more  clarity,  perspective  and  hu¬ 
mor  than  any  newspaper  has  ever  told 
it  before.  This  paper  will  be  something 
very  new — so  good  at  what  papers  pro¬ 
fess  to  do  that  it  will  create  the  kind 
of  greatness  only  imagined  in  the  past. 

•  ’The  people  who  want  to  create  it 
are  professionals,  former  newspaper 
editors  and  writers.  They  are  a  team, 
led  by  the  editor  of  a  national  con¬ 
sumer  magazine,  prodded  by  a  brilliant 
writer,  bolstered  by  a  group  of  fine 
young  talent. 

•  This  newspaper  is  going  to  happen. 
It  could  happen  for  you,  or  for  who¬ 
ever  believes  in  greatness.  It  is  expen¬ 
sive.  but  it  is  profitable — and  proud. 

BOX  97,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


TEXAS,  OKLAHOMA,  N.  MEXICO 
publisher,  thinking  alx)ut  retiring?  I 
would  like  to  work  with  eventual  aim 
of  buying  paper.  7  years’  experience  as 
a  reporter-photographer  on  a  daily :  am 
now  teaching  journalism  in  college:  35; 
married,  and  want  to  settle.  Box  75, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with 
newspaper  and  TV  background  seeking 
news  or  news-related  job  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  W’rite  Box  76,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  43.  medium 
Southern  daily,  seeking  e<litorship  or 
managing  erlitor  in  right  situation. 
Family.  Excellent  references.  Box  78. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 

PHOTOGR.4PHY 

AGGRESSIVE  WIRE  SERVICE  MAN 
23,  seeks  spot  on  metro  daily.  18 
month’s  professional,  4  years’  top  col¬ 
lege  daily  experience:  strong  on  spot 
news,  writing,  editing,  sports.  Box  72, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

INVOLVED  PHOTOGRAPHER.  BA 
Photojournalism,  experience  with  Phil¬ 
adelphia  metro.  27,  married.  Seeks  daily 
or  magazine  offering  chance  for  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  talent — any  area.  Box  7. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BRIGHT  J-GRAD  wants  chance  to 
prove  reporting,  copy  editing  ability  in 
Midwest.  College  exiierience.  Box  92, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER 
ABJ,  22,  married,  no  military  obliga¬ 
tion:  3  years’  exiierience  photo-editor 
university  newspaper  (20,000);  good 
darkroom  techniques,  color.  No  area 
preference.  Box  82,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLTPLE,  both  age  34,  J-grads,  seeking 
newspajjer  with  ownership  possibilities. 
Both  national  award- winners.  Adver¬ 
tising,  editorial,  production  experience. 
E.xcellent  personal,  professional  refer¬ 
ences.  Hope  to  move  four  children  from 
suburban  syndrome  to  green  grass,  good 
schools.  Box  89,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 

JANUARY  GRAD — free  lance  experi¬ 
ence,  inteme<l  on  major  magazine — 
seeking  position  on  serious,  concerned 
daily.  Box  81,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN,  25,  wants  solid  reporting,  writ¬ 
ing  spot — any  zone.  Experience  plus 
journalism  M.A.  Box  77,  Iklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRESSMEN. ST  EREOTYPERS^ 

PRESSMAN/STEREOTYPER  wishes  to 
relocate.  Zone  6  or  8:  25  years’  exper¬ 
ience  stereotyper  and  pressman,  color, 
all  phases  operation.  Box  1647,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  38  now  news 
e<litor — 10  years’  on  suburban  dailies. 
I’ve  done  all;  strong  on  directing  staff ; 
cool  under  fire.  M.S.  Prefer  Northeast. 
Box  83,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN— 12  years’ 
in  trade,  6  in  offset — camera  through 
press.  Ph :  (209)  823-2945 ;  or  write 
Box  5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/PR — gal  copy  editor,  J- 
grad,  award-winner,  desires  return  to 
writing.  4  years’  daily  experience  in 
reporting,  editing,  makeup  and  layout. 
Box  96,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 

PRimERS^^^^^ 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  JOURNAL¬ 

IST  dedicated  to  reaching  iieople  seeks 
editorship.  Will  build  up  small  paper. 
Box  79,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOREMAN/SUPERINTENDBNT 
Typographical  engineer,  experienced 
hot  metal,  photocomp,  computerized  op¬ 
erations.  Metro  to  medium,  letterpress 
of  offset.  Good  record  deadline  and  cost 
control.  Box  1759,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREE  LANCE  COLUMNIST  for  top 
daily  invites  assignments  anywhere — 
any  subject.  Specialties  science,  busi¬ 
ness.  Box  1828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOREMAN — 15  years’  experience,  cold 
type  and  hot :  large  metro  newspapers. 
Ability  to  lead  men.  Box  1649,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WRITER,  working  for  paper  in  Paris, 
available  for  free-lance  work.  Wrote 
for  many  publications  while  working  in 
New  York.  Have  done  travel,  sports, 
personality  stories.  Box  39,  BMitor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant,  to  handle  all  mechanical  problems. 
Proven  record  of  establishing  and  or¬ 
ganizing  an  efficient  mechanical  oper¬ 
ation;  strong  on  problem  analysis, 
scientific  systems  and  methods ;  all- 
new  processes,  including  computer  type¬ 
setting.  Replies  confidential.  Box  47, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

APOLLO  14:  Profiles,  technical,  com¬ 
pany  role,  or  spot  news  by  space-Wash- 
ington  correspondent  covering  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  Act  quickly,  number  of  assign¬ 
ments  limited.  Deadlines  honored.  (AC 
703)  451-3205;  or  Box  627,  Springfield, 
Va.— 22150. 

AWARD-WINNING  feature  writer, 
leaving  March  on  Asian  project  (Japan, 
Hong  Kong.  India)  desires  additional 
stringer  or  research  assignments.  Any¬ 
thing  reasonable  considered.  Details/ 
references  on  request.  Box  84,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

TV  SPORTS  DIRECTOR  seeks  profes¬ 
sional  or  collegiate  sports  public  rela¬ 
tions  position.  References,  credits.  Zone 
1.  Box  8,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Hv  Rol>ert  V.  Brown 


rn  1 1  mi  •  relations  promotions,  fancy  pub-  through  changes  in  position 

'I  ^^11^  O'!*  ^  I  ^1^1  V*'l"%7'  lications  and  exhibits  aimed  at  a  titles  or  a  reallocation  of  re- 

X  <1-1  Iv  Cll/  X  XJ.J.X  Xy  limited  audience,  and  similar  ex-  sources  intended  for  other  pur- 

X^  »  travagances  that  are  not  in  poses.” 

keeping  with  this  Administi’a-  Judging  from  his  words,  the 
By  RoBert  I .  Brown  tion’s  often  stated  policy  of  fru-  President  knows  what  goes  on 

gal  management  of  the  public’s  sometimes  when  an  attempt  is 

resources.  made  to  curtail  programs — they 

•  “Please  take  personal  action  crop  up  under  another  name. 

rOVernment  public  relations  to  ensure  that  your  subordm-  It  will  take  a  year  to  find  out 

ates  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  whether  any  savings  are  made 
Most  Washington  correspon-  ate  an  opportunity  to  support  directive  and  that  they  do  not  in  this  department.  It  will  be 
will  Mivnn>«  tn  rP-  attempt  to  circumvent  It  worth  watching. 


Government  public  relations 


dents  will  agree  that  any  President  Nixon’s  efforts  to  re-  wa..c.u..g. 

reasonably  thorough  and  accur-  duce  these  costs.  _ 

ate  news  coverage  of  the  multi-  The  appropriations  bill  was  |  1  "I  'I'l 

tudinous  government  activities  passed,  and  signed  by  the  Presi-  DUCKiev  cnaiieiiffes 

in  \\  ashmgton  would  be  impos-  dent,  but  the  Fulbright  Amend-  ^ 

sible  without  government  press  ment  was  defeated.  The  vote 

agents,  public  relations  men  or  against  it  was  46  to  44  w'hich  v  O  WVl 

information  officers.  They  run  might  indicate  that  a  few  other  1  /I  1 1 1 1  IX  ^  ^  I  ^1  i  1^  y 
the  gamut  of  course,  from  those  Senators  agreed  with  him.  X^  w 

who  try  conscientiously  to  help  The  President  had  put  him- 

reporters  to  those  who  try  to  do  self  on  the  side  of  economy  in  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  syn-  must  be  a  member  of  AFTRA 


anything  else  but  that 


this  area  when  he  sent  a  mem-  dicated  columnist  and  television  in  good  standing. 


it  is  equally  well  knowm  that  orandum  to  the  heads  of  all  ex-  commentator,  has 


The  complaint  states  that  nei- 


government  press  agentry  and  ecutive  departments  and  agen-  challenging  the  constitutionality  ther  Buckley  nor  National  Re¬ 
information  activities  tend  to  cies  on  the  subject  of  public  re-  ^  requirement  that  he  join  view  Inc.  derive  any  benefit 


feed  upon  themselves  and  pro-  lations  activities. 


liferate  into  non-essential  boon 
doggies. 

Some  indication  of  this  might 


The  President  said  in  his  Nov. 
6  memorandum: 

“During  the  past  18  months. 


of  a  requirement  that  he  join  view  Inc.  derive  any  benefit 
and  pay  dues  to  a  private  orga-  from  Buckley’s  membership  in 
nization  or  be  denied  his  right  AFTRA  except  that  Buckley  is 
to  work  on  the  public  airways.  thereby  enabled  to  appear  on 
The  suit  was  filed  in  the  U.  television  and  radio.  It  adds 
S.  District  Court,  New  York,  by  that  in  order  to  maintain  his 


be  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  took  I  have  seen  a  number  of  agency  ■L'lstrict  Court,  JNew  York,  by  that  in  order  to  maintain  his 
14  iiages  of  the  Conr/refisional  publications,  exhibits,  films  and  Buckley  and  National  Review  television  and  radio  career,  and 
A’ccorrf  recently  to  reproduce  re-  related  public  relations  efforts  Inc,  against  the  American  Fed-  under  the  duress  of  AFTRA’s 
ports  from  the  Department  of  which  in  mv  judgment  represent  eration  of  Television  and  Radio  Code  of  Fair  Practice  and  vari- 
Defense,  the  Na^T,  Air  Force  a  questionable  use  of  the  tax-  Artists  (AFTRA)  and  RKO  ous  threats  that  unless  he  was  a 
and  .Army,  on  their  public  rela-  payers’  money  for  the  purpose  General  Inc.  member  of  AFTRA  he  and 

tions  and  information  activities  of  promoting  and  soliciting  sup-  In  addition  to  editing  Nation-  “Firing  Line”  would  be  “put  off 


tions  and  information  activities  of  promoting  and  soliciting  sup- 
which  had  lieen  requested  by  port  for  various  agencjr  activit- 


Senator  J.W.  Fulbright,  chair- 


of  promoting  and  soliciting  sup-  In  addition  to  editing  Nation-  Firing  Line  would  be  put  off 
port  for  various  agencv  activit-  Review,  a  periodical  of  con-  the  air,”  he  has  maintained  his 
ies.  While  I  believe  in  and  fullv  servative  opinion,  and  writing  a  membership  in  AFTRA. 


man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  support  an  open  .Administration  column  which  appears  three  The  complaint  states  that 
Committee.  that  legitimately  informs  the  times  a  week  in  more  than  320  Buckley^  recently  through  rep- 

The  Senator  reported  that  public,  I  want  to  put  an  end  to  newspapers,  Buckley  is  the  reg-  resentatives  notified  AFTRA  of 
military  and  civilian  personnel  inappropriate  promotional  ac-  ular  participant  in  the  tv  pro-  his  wish  to  resign  from  AFTRA 
involved  in  public  affairs  pro-  tivities  by  executiv^e  branch  gram  “Firing  Line”  and  often  and  to  discontinue  the  payment 
grams  of  these  departments  agencies.  appears  on  other  tv  programs.  of  dues  to  AFTRA. 

numbers  4,430  which  is  60%  “Therefore,  I  direct  you  to  The  formal  complaint  states  • 


executive  branch  gram  “Firing  Line”  and  often  and  to  discontinue  the  payment 


appears  on  other  tv  programs. 
The  formal  complaint  states 


of  dues  to  AFTRA. 


numbers  4,430  which  is  60%  “Therefore,  I  direct  you  to  The  formal  complaint  states  • 

higher  than  the  2,800  figure  curtail  sharply  your  agency’s  that,  “The  requirement  that  pJgRpi*  |q  J)0  dean 
originally  provided  to  him.  He  Fiscal  Year  1971  plans  for  pro-  plaintiff  Buckley  be  a  member  .  fj  r  »». 

also  reported  that  the  cost  of  moting  the  agency’s  programs  of  defendant  AFTRA,  pay  dues  Missouri 

these  operations  in  those  four  and  attempting  to  obtain  sup-  and  obey  orders  as  a  condition  Roy  Fisher  is  resigni 
departments  amounted  to  $44  port  of  special  interest  groups,  of  his  continued  employment  in  editor  of  the  Chicago 


at  U.  of  Missouri 

Roy  Fisher  is  resigning  as 


departments  amounted  to  $44  port  of  special  interest  groups,  of  his  continued  employment  in  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
million  in  1969,  $39.6  million  in  “To  bring  about  a  curtailment  the  television  and  radio  indus-  News  to  accept  appointment  as 
1970  and  was  estimated  would  of  self-serving  and  wasteful  tries  and  the  threatened  denial  dean  of  the  School  of  Journal- 


of  his  access  to  television  and 


ism  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

Announcements  from  the  news- 


be  $37.6  million  in  fiscal  1971.  public  relations  activities,  I  of  his  access  to  television  and  ism  at  the  University  of 

The  Senator  asserted  “that  have  instructed  the  Director  of  radio  stations  places  an  unrea-  Missouri, 

the  admitted  totals  for  military  the  Office  of  Management  and  sonable  restraint  upon  plaintiff  Announcements  from  the  news¬ 
spending  on  public  relations  ac-  Budget  to  reduce  the  funds  Buckley’s  right  of  free  speech,  paper  and  the  school  were  to  be 

tivities  is  but  the  very  small  tip  available  to  your  agency  in  FY  deprives  him  of  his  property  made  in  a  few  days,  E&P 

of  a  very  large  iceberg”  and  1971  for  broadcasting,  advertis-  without  due  process  of  law,  and  learned  at  press  time.* 

went  on  to  enumerate  some  of  ing,  exhibits,  films,  publications,  breaches  his  rights  under  the  dean,  Fisher  will  succeed 

the  things  the  figures  do  not  in-  and  similar  public  relations  ef-  First,  Fifth  and  Ninth  Amend-  Rari  English  who  is  retir- 
clude :  Tours  of  military  install-  forts.  The  Director  will  inform  ments  of  the  (^nstitution.”  ing, 

ations  for  various  groups,  one  you  of  the  specific  dollar  reduc-  Buckley  said  he  expects  sup-  « 

of  them  the  Texas  Federation  tion  I  have  ordered  for  your  port  from  other  analysts  and  u„* 

of  Women’s  Clubs;  travel  ex-  agency.  I  have  directed  that  commentators  and  critics  who  iictru  nai 

penses  for  officers  on  the  ban-  amounts  which  would  have  been  use  the  broadcast  media.  “Who  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet  put 


quet  speaking  tour,  internal  in¬ 
formation  programs,  etc. 


used  for  this  purpose  be  reduc¬ 
ed  and  placed  in  reser\’e. 


they  will  be  remains  to  be  the  finishing  touches  January  7 
seen,”  he  said,  “but  I  do  know  on  a  new  25-story  building 


^  ^  ^  “I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  that  for  instance  Sander  Vano-  across  from  city  hall  in  Toronto 

this  is  not  an  attempt  to  single  cur  is  opposed  to  compulsory  that  will  be  the  headquarters 

Senator  Fulbright’s  purpose  out  those  who  serve  the  Govern-  union  membership  for  news-  for  his  North  American  group 

was  to  introduce  an  amendment  ment  well  by  informing  the  pub-  men,  as  is  Frank  McGee.”  of  newspapers.  Wearing  a  met- 

to  the  Department  of  Defense  lie  and  preserving  the  principle  The  complaint  points  out  that  al  hat,  the  76-year-old  Canadi- 


.Appropriations 
would  impose 


which  of  freedom 


information,  pursuant  to  contracts  between  an-born  baron  pulled  a  lever  to 


$20,000,000  Rather,  it  is  directed  at  those  defendant  RKO  and  defendant  dump  the  last  hopper  of  cement 


ceiling  on  the  public  relations  who  are,  quite  understandably,  AFTRA  the  plaintiff  has  been  used  in  construction  of  the  $10 

and  public  information  activities  program  advocates,  and  who,  forced  to  comply  with  all  appli-  million  building  at  Bay  and 

of  the  Pentagon.  He  said  it  perhaps  unknowingly,  affront  cable  collective  bargaining  Queen  Streets  in  downtown  To- 

would  give  members  of  the  Sen-  many  of  our  citizens  wth  public  agreements,  meaning  that  he  ronto. 
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KLEENEX 


L  ir  i 


It  helps  to  be  specific  when  you  call  for  Kleenex. 

It  would  help  if  you  were  specific  when  you  wrote  or  spoke  the 
word  Kleenex,  too.  It’s  just  a  matter  of  a  cap  K,  because  Kleenex 
is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation.  And 
because  our  Kleenex  name  stands  for  a  long  line  of  quality 
household  paper  products,  we  ask  that  you  use  it  correctly. 
Kleenex  Boutique  tissues  or  Kleenex  towels,  never  just  Kleenex. 
So  whether  you  call  for  us  or  write  us,  be  specific. 

Give  us  a  cap  K.  O.K.? 


Kleenex,  Boutique,  Kleenex  Little  Travelers,  Double  Dips  and  Vogue  are 
registered  trademarks  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation. 

Kimberly-Clark^ 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


There’s  more 
to  San  Juan 
than  fun 


Over  3 1  %  of  the  Puerto  Rican  national  budget  goes  for 
r  education.  In  this  way  the  government  is  helping  develop 

skilled  workers  for  P.R.’s  rapidly  expanding  industry.  That’s 
one  of  the  reasons  why  blue-chip  mainland  companies  are  locating  there. 


One-fourth  of  the  Gross  National  Product— now  $4.1  billion 
—comes  from  industry.  when  you  talk  about  Puerto 
Rico,  you’re  talking  about  a  fast  growing  industrial  market. 


Rico,  you’re  talking  about  a  fast  growing  industrial  market. 


The  San  Juan  Star  talks  to  40,000  families  daily  with 
average  incomes  of  $14,300,  the  kind  of  income  that 
gives  them  plenty  of  discretionary  spending  power.  Four  out 
of  five  of  these  families  have  their  Stars  home  delivered. 

More:  Star  families  are  bilingual,  cosmopolitan  citizens.  70%  *  are 
university  trained.  Seven  out  of  10  own  their  own  homes— median  value, 
$31,300. 

When  a  newspaper  provides  that  kind  of  market,  use  it! 

•Ma/e  heads  ol  households 

The  San  Juan  Star 

Puerto  Rico's  only  English  Language  Daily  and  Sunday  Newspaper 
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